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[  The  author  delivered  these  discourses,  with  an  inter^ 
val  of  a  year  or  more  hetvjeen  them  severally  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  he  deemed  it  proper,  to  recapitulate, 
in  this  place,  the  contents  of  the  preceding  discourses^ 
This  recapitulation  is  omitted  in  the  translation  as 
9innecessary.'\ 

IV. 

******  Having  shown  the  necessity  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  grammatical  interpretation,  and  having  exposed 
the  folly  of  those  who  pliilosoplilze,  rather  than  interpret, 
in  expounding  the  sacred  writings  ;  it  now  remains  for  us, 
to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  ; 
— not  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  books  written  in  lan¬ 
guages  no  longer  in  common  use,  and  especially  the  more 
ancient  languages  (of  which  subject  I  have  already  treat¬ 
ed);  but,  of  that,  in  particular,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
grammatical  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

V. 

And  here  we  are  not  without  our  fears,  lest  some  per¬ 
sons  should  say,  we  are  exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
in  thus  undertaking  to  lay  open  and  to  augment  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  this  method,  which  it  rather  becomes  us,  by  ever)' 
means  within  our  power,  to  diminish  and  to  conceal : 

As  oft,  benign, 

The  sapient  nurse,  when  anxious  to  enforce 
On  the  pale  boy,  the  wormwood’s  bitter  draught,- 
Wilh  luscious  honey  tints  the  goblet’s  edge, 

Deceiving  thus,  while  yet  unus’d  to  guile. 

His  unsuspecting  lip;  till  deep  he  drinks. 

And  gathers  vigour  from  the  venial  cheat.  * 

We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  many  teachers  are  accustomed 
to  profess,  that  they  have  discovered  a  short  and  easy  way, 
by  which  they  can  conduct  to  knowledge,  those  who  will 
receive  them  as  fheir  guides  ;  and,  with  this  bait,  they  allure 
the  unwary  to  their  own  hurt.  But  we  have  always  been 
induced  to  regard  these  boastful  promisers  (would  I  could 
say  j^^^Jcssors,)  as  closely  resembling  those  deluded  mor¬ 
tals,  who  promised  to'  communicate  to  others  the  art  of 
making  gold,  while  they  themselves  were  sufi'ering  fror» 
the  want  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  gold.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  worthy  of  the 
liberality  of  a  polite  scholar,  to  whet  and  incite  the  minds 
of  the  gifted  and  studious,  by  candidly  rehearsing  the  dif- 
liculties  of  learning,  rather  than,  by  concealing  and  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact,  to  detain,  in  the  pursuit,  the  more  dull  and 
sluggish,  who  are,  however,  themselves,  sometimes  awak¬ 
ened.  from  their  slumbers,  by  reflecting,  upon  the  difficulty. 
We  should  much  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  Virtuey 
personified  by  Prodicus  as  cited  by  Xenophon,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  way  which  she  recommended  to  Hercules, 
to  be  a  long  and  arduous  one  ;  rather  than  the  example  of 
Vice,  personified  by  the  same  writer,  who  endeavoured  to 
deceive  Hercules  by  a  delicious  preamble  of  anticipated 
pleasures. 


*  Lucret.  I.  938.  Good’s  Translation. 
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VI. 

in  order,  however,  that  the  plan  of  this  whole  discussion 
may  be  obvious,  we  shall  present,  at  the  outset,  a  general 
view,  by  recounting  the  several  requisites  of  this  mode  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  in  all  of  which,  as  we  shall  show,  considera¬ 
ble  difficulties  present  themselves.  These  several  requisites 
are  the  following  :  an  accurate  and  cautious  judgment,  iti 
relation  to  the  various  readings  ;  a  keenness  and  acuteness 
of  understanding,  by  means  of  which  we  may  discern  what 
we  comprehend  clearly  and  w’hat  we  do  not,  and  discover 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  clear  understanding  ;  an  ability 
to  distinguish  between  the  pure  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
idiom  ;  a  skilful  investigation  of  the  sense,  in  either  case, 
by  means  of  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  analogy  of  lan¬ 
guages  ;  an  exact  knowledge  of  grammatical  rules  and  ob¬ 
servations,  and  a  diligent  examination  of  every  thing  by 
them  ;  a  careful  discrimination  between  tropical  and  pro¬ 
per  diction  ;  a  critical  examination  of  emphases,  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  ;  and  an  apposite  and 
natural  reconciliation  of  apparent  discrepancies. 

VII. 

An  accurate  and  cautious  judgment,  in  relation  to  the 
reading  of  each  passage,  occupies  the  first  place.  For,  as 
Quintilian  well  enjoins,  “  Ihe  emendation  of  the  reading 
must  precede  the  interpretation^^  And  this  is  become 
still  more  necessary,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  than  it 
was  formerly,  inasmuch  as  so  many  massive  volumes  of  vari¬ 
ous  readings  have  been  published,  the  reading  of  so  many 
passages  has  been  called  in  question,  and  so  many  conjec¬ 
tures  have  been  offered,  concerning  the  true  reading.  This 
judgment  constitutes  a  part  of  Criticism  ;  which,  as  in  eve¬ 
ry  other  department  of  science,  so  also  in  Grammar,  occa- 
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pies  the  first  rank,  and  is  styled,  for  this  reason,  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  y^aixixarix^  a  more  exact  Grammar. 

This  part  of  Grammar,  however,  is  far  more  difficult  than 
the  rest,  because  it  demands,  not  only  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  and  application  of  all  those  parts,  upon  which  it  may 
be  said  to  rest,  as  upon  a  foundation,  but  also,  many  and 
excellent  virtues  of  the  mind  and  heart,  without  which,  it 
is,  in  fact,  and  is  justly  accounted,  injudiciousness  and 
rashness,  rather  than  criticism.  But,  as  every  art  con¬ 
sists  of  two  things,  viz.  rules  and  their  application,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  decide,  which  part  of  this  particular 
art  of  criticism,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  more  difficult  and  perplexed.  In 
the  first  place,  in  regard  to  rules,  by  means  of  which  we  ei¬ 
ther  decide  concerning  each  individual  portion  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  apparatus,  that  is,  concerning  the  Greek  copies,  wheth¬ 
er  manuscript  or  printed,  concerning  the  ancient  versions, 
and  concernins:  the  commentaries  or  testimonies  of  the 
Fathers,  and  their  authority  universally ;  or  else,  direct  our 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  reading,  in  particular  passages; 
how  great  the  difficulties  are,  whicli  present  themselves  in 
this  part,  must  be  obvious,  to  every  one,  who  is  not  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  writings  of  the  most  erudite  scholars,  down 
to  the  present  day,  or  who  has,  himself,  at  any  time,  made 
the  experiment,  with  care.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  shows,  that  the  difficulties  here  are  greater  than  in 
any  human  writings.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
and  variety  of  manuscript  and  printed  copies,  of  versions, 
of  ancient  commentaries,  and  of  other  testimonies,  in¬ 
creases,  the  difficulty  also  increases,  of  satisfying,  (while 
we  endeavour  to  form  rules,  pertaining  to  the  variety  of 
readings,  and  drawn  from  these  sources,)  not  merely  the 
unskilful,  with  whom  we  have  here  a  great  and  troublesome 
contention,  but  even  the  skilful,  intelligent  and  impartial. 
And  it  is  a  still  more  perplexing  task,  to  furnish  rules  for 
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the  choice  of  a  reading.  This  is  owing,  as  well  to  other 
general  causes,  as,  in  particular,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  the  nature  of  the  diction  employed  by  the  inspired 
writers.  We  have  attempted  to  show,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,*  that  our  judgment,  in  relation  to  a  reading  to  be 
chosen,  is  more  uncertain,  in  the  case  of  writers  who,  al¬ 
though  good  writers,  are,  nevertheless,  not  tenacious,  in 
every  particular,  of  the  laws  of  accurate  speech  ;  than  in 
the  case  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in 
whose  age,  custom  had  altered,  as  yet,  nothing  of  their  ex¬ 
quisite  style  and  manner.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  we 
are  very  frequently  unable  to  decide,  in  these  matters,  with 
confidence.  How  widely  the  diction  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  departs  from  those  perfect  examples  of  Grecian  dic¬ 
tion,  viz.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  the  like 
has  been  remarked  by  Origen,  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  not 
to  mention  more  recent  writers ;  and  is  perceived,  also,  by 
all  such  as  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Greek, 
Accordingly,  some  canons  of  criticism,  which  we  adopt  in 
relation  to  the  more  ancient,  and,  in  point  of  style  and  dic¬ 
tion,  more  approved,  human  books,  have  been  reversed  in 
their  application  to  these  books  ;  that  canon,  for  example, 
which  we  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  certain  ;  on  the 
authority  of  which,  very  many  readings,  in  other  books, 
hoth  Greek  and  Latin,  have  been  settled,  viz.  that  of  two 
readings,  the  one  which  is  the  more  correct  and  refined, 
is  to  he  preferred  to  the  one  which  is  the  more  common, 
and,  grammatically  speaking,  less  correct : — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  was  formerly  noticed  by  Origen  and  others, 
who  are  enumerated  at  large,  by  Wetstein  (Can.  vii.),  and 
by  Erasmus  (on  1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  with  the  approbation  of 
Joh.  Gerhard  (Loc.  Theol.  De  resurr.  mort.  §  117.},  and 
after  these,  lately,  by  Pfaflf  and  Bengel. 
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VIII. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we 
-do  not  possess,  as  yet,  under  the  head  of  Canons  of  Crili- 
cism,  any  work,  relating  to  various  readings  in  general,  and 
their  selection,  in  which,  the  practical  and  experienced 
critic  will  not  find  many  things  to  be  wanting.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  canons  of  Mastricht,  with  which,  critics  are 
wont  to  rest  satisfied,  although  they  do  not  deserve  to  be 
counted  among  the  number  of  rules ;  so  false,  vague,  and 
confusedly  arranged,  are  those  which  pertain  to  the  critical 
apparatus,  while  those  which  pertain  to  the  choice  of  read¬ 
ings  are  useless.  The  late  Bengel  laboured,  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  modesty,  in  this  preceptive  department.  He  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  particular,  to  define,  by  rules,  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  ver¬ 
sions  ;  but  this  excellent  man  failed  when  he  came  to  treat 
of  the  choice  of  readings,  in  the  first  place,  through  a  ven¬ 
eration  for  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  in  which,  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  Greek  context  had  been,  in  innumerable 
passages,  altered  in  conformity  to  the  Latin  version  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  through  a  disregard  of  the  subject  and 
the  words,  directing  us  to  adhere  solely  to  the  rules  which 
he  had  penned  concerning  the  books  and  their  authority  ; 
whereas,  the  antiquity  of  a  reading,  without  intrinsic  good¬ 
ness,  which  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  the  sense  and 
to  grammatical  precepts,  can,  or  at  least  ought  to,  avail 
nothing.  What  shall  I  say  of  Wetstein,  who,  although  he 
aimed  to  be  the  first  and  most  powerful  in  this  department, 
can,  by  no  means,  afford  satisfaction,  I  will  not  say,  to  th^ 
unlearned,  and,  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  hostile  to 
this  critical  method,  but,  to  the  intelligent?  For,  not  to 
mention  the  paucity  of  the  precepts,  and  their  indistinct 
arrangement,  how  vague  and  indefinite,  and,  of  course, 
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useless,  are  the  following  !  The  reading  loliich  is  shoivn 
to  be  the  more  ancient,  is,  ceteris  paribus,  preferable. 
The  reading  presented  by  the  greater  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  is,  ceteris  paribus,  preferable.  For,  this  ceteris 
paribus  renders  the  matter  obscure  and  uncertain  ;  so  that, 
what  is  said  amounts  merely  to  this,  The  reading  which  is 
the  more  ancient,  and  presented  by  the  greater  number 
of  manuscripts,  is  sometimes  to  be  j)ref erred,  and  some¬ 
times  to  be  rejected.  And  what  can  be  more  futile? 
Again,  how  bold  and  presumjDtuous  is  the  following.  No¬ 
thing  forbids  us  to  receive  into  the  text,  a  reading,  dif¬ 
fering  from  that  presented  by  the  printed  copies  and  the 
one  commonly  received,  not  only  when  it  can  be  establish¬ 
ed  by  adequate  arguments,  but  also  when  it  still  remains 
a  matter  of  doubt,  which  of  the  two  is  preferable. 
Who  does  not  see,  how  great  a  license  is  here  given,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  vulgar  text,  to  the  caprice  or  ignorance  of  every 
one  ; — a  license  which  is  not  at  all  granted  in  human  wri¬ 
tings  ? 

IX. 

Of  all  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  scholar  who 
has  laboured,  with  the  most  success,  in  this  department  ge¬ 
nerally,*  is  C  M.  Pfaff,  atheologian  of  distinguished  learn¬ 
ing.  For,  he  has  not  only  drawn  the  distinction  between 
the  one  and  the  other  class  of  rules,  but  has  furnished,  also, 
sound  and  useful  precepts  for  the  choice  of  readings.  Never¬ 
theless,  should  any  one,  who  has  attained,  by  exercise,  to  some 
skill  and  readiness  in  decisions  of  this  nature,  endeavour 
to  reduce  these  rules  to  practice,  he  will  find  himself  some¬ 
times  at  a  loss.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  precepts 
are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  definite  ;  which  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  in  an  especial  manner,  renders  rules,  in  any  case,  fit 
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for  application.  For,  it  is  not  universally  true,  what  tb«- 
very  first  canon  sanctions,  that  The  rt  ading  of  the  more 
ancient  manuscripts,  or  of  the  majority,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  the  more  recent,  or  of  the  minority. 
For,  the  later  manuscripts  have  sometimes  been  derived 
from  belter  copies  than  the  older  ones ;  and  particularly 
in  these  books,  of  which  we  are  treating,  almost  all  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  of  which,  have  been  modelled 
after  the  Latin  version  ;  andy  moreover,  in  every  class  of 
writings,  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  the  reading  of  one 
manuscript  is  rightly  preferred  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  as 
those  are  well  aware,  who  have  any  experience  in  matters 
of  criticism,  and  have  explored,  even  in  one  ancient  au- 
tlior,  the  sources  of  every  reading.  Nor  is  the  following- 
rule  sufficiently  circumscribed;  The  cipologies  of  the  Fu” 
ihers,  the  Hebreiu  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Septuagint  version,  generally  exhibit  the  true  reading  ; 
from  which,  no  one,  certainly,  would  venture  to  decide, 
with  confidence,  on  any  passage.  For,  we  do  not  find 
here  a  sure  character  of  truth,  which  we  may  seize  upon 
and  turn  to  account  in  every  passage  ;  but  a  bare  possibili¬ 
ty,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  discovering  the  true  reading,  by 
those  methods  which,  in  no  case,  suffice  for  acting,  judging, 
or  deciding.  If,  indeed,  it  had  pleased  J.  I>,  Michaelis,  a 
theologian  of  the  first  rank,  to  undertake  and  explain  this 
whole  subject,  we  should,  perhaps,  have  been  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  work  but  little  removed  from  perfection.  For, 
in  a  treatise*  which  he  gave  to  the  world  some  seven  years 
since,  he  has  discussed,  with  so  much  diligence,  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  sources  of  the  various 
readings,  and  to  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  single 
readings  ;  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  treatise  which 
pertains  to  the  manuscripts  interpolated  from  the-  Latin 
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version,  and  to  the  readings  of  the  versions  in  general,  and 
particularly  to  those  of  the  Oriental  versions,  that  he  has, 
unquestionably,  excelled  all  those  who  have  preceded  him. 
But,  as  he  has  not  touched  upon  the  other  and  the  more 
difficult  preceptive  part  of  this  subject,  which  relates  to  the 
comparison  of  the  various  classes  of  readings,  and  to  the 
judgment  and  selection  necessary  in  particular  passages, 
from  which  we  might  derive  assistance  in  judging  of  the 
truth  of  a  reading,  and  in  refuting  those  who  are  in  error, 
the  business  is  not  completed,  even  in  this  work,  although 
a  noble  one. 

X. 

But,  even  admitting  that  this  part  of  the  subject  were 
so  carefully  and  definitely  settled,  by  written  rules,  that 
the  most  competent  judges  could  desire  nothing  more  ;  still, 
many  and  great  difficulties  would  remain,  in  the  application 
of  these  rules,  which  is  always  a  more  difficult  business 
than  the  formation  of  the  rules  themselves.  For,  these 
rules  are  still  employed  in  an  affair  which  admits  of  con¬ 
jecture,  and  they  do  not  possess  such  a  necessity,  that  a 
departure  from  them  is  not  sometimes  to  be  made.  Be- 
.sides,  in  the  exercise  of  this  judgment,  we  need,  also,  in 
these  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  other  ancient  books,  a 
certain  natural  sagacity,  accompanied  with  honesty  and  a 
love  of  truth,  together  with  much  reading  and  practice. 
This  same  sagacity  avails  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  nice 
and  subtile  rules.  How  rarely  this  valuable  quality  is  found, 
and  by  how  few,  even  when  it  is  met  with,  it  is  cherished 
and  improved,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  is  known  to  all. 
How  frequently  does  some  preconceived  and  false  notion 
occasion  difficulty  and  trouble  ;  and,  while  men  are  un¬ 
willing  to  relinquish  this,  they  are  either  blinded  in  regard 
to  matters  which  are  clear,  or  else  resort  to  quibbles,  and 
imdeavoiir,in  every  way,  to  accontmodate  every  thing  to  that 
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notion  ;  as  we  have  lately  seen  inWetstein,  and  frequently 
in  others.  Most  men  are  also  inconsistent  with  themselves, 
rejecting,  in  particular  passages,  what  they  had  approved 
in  their  general  rules;  or  rejecting,  in  their  general  rules, 
what  they  adopt  in  many  particular  passages.  From  all 
these  considerations,  and  from  many  others  which  might 
be  mentioned,  our  position  is  established,  that,  in  no  other 
book  is  it  so  difficult  to  judge  accurately  concerning  thp 
readings,  as  in  these  inspired  writings. 

XL 

Another  requisite  in  a  good  interpreter,  which  must  also 
precede  the  interpretation,  is,  according  to  our  division,  a 
certain  keeimess  and  acuieness  of  understanding,  whose 
efficacy  is  seen  in  this,  that  its  possessor  is  not  deceived, 
by  supposing  that  he  comprehends  what  he  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  ;  but,  in  every  instance,  perceives  clearly  whether 
he  sufficiently  understands  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers 
or  not.  This  quality  depends,  in  part,  upon  a  natural  fe¬ 
licity  of  genius  and  a  promptness  of  apprehension  ;  for, 
just  in  proportion  as  any  one  is  more  stupid,  is  he  the  more 
ready  to  suppose  that  he  understands  what  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  ;  and,  in  part,  also,  upon  diligence,  and  a  habit  of 
discriminating  between  the  sounds  of  wordsand  their  mean¬ 
ing,  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  means  of  other  words, 
especially  by  those  which  are  equally  obscure,  but  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  ideas  present  to  the  mind.  How  this 
keenness  and  acuteness  of  understanding,  in  general,  is  to  be 
acquired,  and  by  what  exercises  it  can  be  preserved  and 
improved,  we  are  accustomed  to  teach  in  works  on  Logic. 
But,  in  reading  books  which  are  written  in  a  language 
not  vernacular,  especially  an  ancient  language,  and  one 
removed  from  common  use,  how  we  may  guard  against  de¬ 
ception,  and  know,  with  certainty,  whether  we  understand 
the  words  of  the  writer  or  not,  although  we  employ  ruli^s 
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fcere  also,  still,  we  teach  it  principally  by  assiduous  exer¬ 
cise  and  by  examples, — which  is  the  plainest  and  surest 
way.  Bui  we  are  not  now  engaged  in  furnishing  rules. 
This  clear  understanding  is,  however,  by  no  means,  of  easy 
attainment,  owing  to  the  difficult}  of  the  exercise  itself, 
which  difficulty  arises  from  an  inherent  fault  of  the  human 
mind,  too  prone  to  recall  every  thing  to  sense,  as  well  as 
from  a  natural  tardiness  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from 
sense,  and  subjecting  to  its  examination  the  original  ideas 
themselves.  Hence  the  same  thing  frequently  happens, 
even  to  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  which,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  happened  to  Casaubon,  who  complain¬ 
ed  of  being  very  often  deceived,  in  this  respect.  For, 
those  things,  which  he  had  regarded  as  most  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  as  really  understood  by  him,  he  discovered,  upon 
essaying  to  explain  them  to  others,  in  plain  and  perspicuous 
terms,  were  not  clearly  understood,  And  if  this  happens, 
sometimes,  to  the  most  learned  and  experienced  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  what  shall  we  expect,  in  regard  to  those  wdio  are 
scarcely  possessed  of  moderate  learning,  and  have  been 
but  little  exercised  in  this  keenness  and  acuteness? — of  which 
character  are  the  majority  of  those  who  come  to  the  busi- 
.ness  of  sacred  interpretation.  Especially  as  there  is  another 
and  a  peculiar  cause  of  difficulty^,  arising  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  inspired  writings,  vve  more  readily 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  understand  what  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  on  account  of  the  familiarity  which,  from  infancy, 
our  ears  have  contracted,  with  the  sounds  of  the  words. 
The  practice,  also,  of  translating  the  Greek  into  Latin, 
word  for  word,  in  place  of  employing  a  good,  that  is,  a  per¬ 
spicuous,  Latin  idiomand  diction,  is  exceedingly  injurious; 
which  practice,  tolerated,  formerly,  in  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Greek  authors,  at  a  time  when  hut  few  had  advanced  far 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  letters,  but  at  the  present  day 
entirely  discarded,  (for  who  can  now  bear  to  hear  the 
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phrases  (Blriv^H^axksiriv,  (uisV^a  SaXarfa'iis  j^Xw^ov  dSu/iavTu,  trans¬ 
lated  vim  Herculanam,  mensuras  maris,  viridem  ada- 
manta,  which,  with  innumerable  others  of  the  like  kind, 
were  formerly  found  in  the  versions,)  in  translating  the  sa¬ 
cred  books,  is,  I  will  not  say,  merely  tolerated^  but  regard¬ 
ed  as  having  become  almost  consecrated.  So  that,  we  find 
it  a  very  difficult  matter,  to  guard  against  these  sources  of 
deception.  The  truth  of  this,  I  have  experienced,  in  in¬ 
numerable  instances,  when  dealing  with  youth  of  approved 
talents  and  literary  acquirements.  Having  translated,  word 
for  word,  some  Greek  passage,  upon  the  authority  of  their 
lexicon,  I  have  directed  them,  sometimes,  to  express,  in 
good  Latin,  what  they  thought  they  understood,  (and,  by 
the  way,  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  words  not  being  well 
understood,  than  when  any  one  cannot  express  their  mean¬ 
ing,  clearly,  in  another  language,  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
— the  meaning  of  a  Greek  phrase,  for  example,  in  intelli¬ 
gible  Latin, or  have  applied  to  their  minds  the  enginery, 
as  it  were,  of  interrogations,  and  thus  I  have  soon  disco¬ 
vered  how  slowly  men  are  brought,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  they  thought  they  understood  perfectly.  Cer¬ 
tain  interpretations,  also,  of  particular  passages,  which, 
although  not  at  variance  with  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine, 
are  still  false  and  inaccurate,  have  become  so  current,  that  a 
doubt  is  sehlom  admitted  into  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 
understand  them  perfectly.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  such 
persons  to  become  aware  of  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
sense.  It  could,  however,  easily  be  done,  provided  it  were 
easy  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  this  inveter¬ 
ate  habit. 

*  Castellio  shrewdly  observes,  on  1  Pet.  iv.  6. — This  passage  Ido 
not  understand^  and  therefore  I  have  translatedit  vcord Jor  uord. 
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XII. 

I 

'rhe  next  requisite  in  a  good  interpreter,  is  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  the  pure  Greeks  from  that  which  is 
tinctured  with  the  Hebrew  idiom  and  usage,  whether  in 
detached  tuords  or  in  phrases,  and  in  the  whole  structure 
of  the  discourse.  For,  the  fact,  that  the  language  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  mixture  of 
pure  Greek  and  of  words  and  forms  of  speech  very  closely 
resembling  the  Hebrew',  is  so  manifest  to  all  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  that  those  persons  who 
maintain,  that  every  thing,  in  these  books,  is  pure  Greek, 
are  clearly  worthy  of  our  commiseration.  The  necessity  of 
this  qualification  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  For, 
not  to  insist,  that  thejudgment,  in  relation  to  the  readings,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  cannot  be  rightly  exercised, 
without  the  aid  of  this  judgment  an'd  discrimination,  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking  strange,  distorted,  and  even  prejudi¬ 
cial  interpretations  frequently  arise,  in  consequence  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  illustrating,  from  theGreek,whatwas  origin¬ 
ally  derived  and  spoken  from  the  Herew  usage  ;  as  Weren- 
fels  t  was  well  aware,  a  theologian  lately  of  Basil,  and  a 
man  of  very  elegant  learning.  In  a  former  discourse  I  of¬ 
fered  some  strictures  upon  a  commentator,  w’ho  expounded, 
from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  phrase  ^ouXov  ’Irjtfou 

*  C.  M.  Pfaff  (de  Var.  Lect.  N.  T.  p.  196,)  in  order  to  illustrate 
llie  following  canon  :  The  reading,  which  the  context  requires,  is  to  Be 
received,  adduces  an  example  from  Matth.  v.  47.  ^av  dcnaSrid'ha 
ToCg  a(55X(poi;s  ijp.wv  povov,  in  which  passage,  some  copies  read  (piXou?. 
lie  decides  in  favour  of  d^sXcpoos,  and  correctly  too.  But  he  gives  cs 
a  reason,  that  the  love  of  friends  had  already  been  spoken  of,  in  vs. 
46,  and  therefore,  9iXou;  could  not  be  admitted  here;  whereas,  he 
might  have  said  that  the  reading  (pi'Xouj  savoured  of  the  gloss  of 

some  one  who  aimed  to  interpret  the  word  d6eX<povg  in  a  Hebrew 
sense. 

t  0pp.  Theol.  p.  358. 
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X^itfrou  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ:  wlipreas,  it  signifies 
a  minister,  an  a^nbassador  of  Christ,  by  a  Hebriism,  in 
accordance  with  which,  leaders  in  war,  and  commanders, 
the  counsellors  of  princes  and  of  kings,  are  styled  their 
servants :  and,  in  my  Anti-Muratorius,  also,  I  ventur¬ 
ed  to  criticize  those  who  received  the  word  (po,5o^  in  a 
Greek  sense,  where  it  was  spoken,  according  to  the  He¬ 
brew  usage,  of  reverence  and  modesty.  If  the  words 
d^sXo%  yuvcdxos,  which  occur  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.,  had  been 
understood,  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  to  denote  a  Christian 
wife,  what  a  world  of  evil  might  have  been  avoided  ! 
The  Greeks,  however,  having  interpreted  it  in  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  their  own  language, f  as  was  the  case, 
also,  with  the  Latins,  the  tfuvslrfajcTof,  notwithstanding  the 
oppo-ition  of  good  men,  (of  the  author,  for  example,  of  the 
treatise  De  Singvlaritafe  Clericorum,  which  is  published 
among  the  works  of  Cvprian)  came  into  vogue,  and  per¬ 
verted  the  name  of  brother  and  sister,  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  their  lusts;  which  abuse,  strengthened  also  by 
the  decrees  of  councils,  was  at  length,  not  a  great  while 
since,  suppressed.  On  this  subject,  consult  Dodwell,|  who 
has  treated  it  at  large;  and  Muratori,  in  a  special  disserta¬ 
tion,  in  his  Graeca  ;  which  latter  author  right¬ 

ly  conjectures,  that  the  above  mentioned  abuse  originated 
from  the  faulty  exposition  of  this  passage  of  Paul.  Of  this 
kind,  also,  are  many  interpretations,  which  we  are  prevent¬ 
ed  from  enumerating,  out  of  regard  to  our  proposed  plan, 
which  calls  upon  us  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  thing, 

*  sive  Confutatio  J\furatorinnne  Dispulationis 

dc  Rdws  Lrlurgicis,  published  by  Erneeti  in  hhOpumda  Thcologica 
Jdps.  1773.  (Tr.) 

•jf  Clern.  Alexandr.  Strom.  Ill,  p.  448. 

I  Diss.  Cyprianic.  HI. 
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and  not  its  necessity.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  have 
thrown  out  a  warning  in  this  place. 

XIII. 

But  "the  exercise  of  this  discrimination  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter,  for  two  reasons  especially.  The  one  is, 
that  very  few  possess  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language,  as  to  be  competent  to  determine  what  is 
pure  Greek  and  what  is  not.  Nor  is  this  competency  of 
such  a  character,  that  it  can  he  acquired  from  that  brief, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inaccurate  in'truction,  which  our 
youth  receive  in  those  lower  schools,  from  which  they  come 
up  to  the  study  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  s'^iences. 
In  this  degree  of  proficiency,  however,  the  majority  ar0 
disposed  to  acquiesce,  A  familiarity  with  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters,  and  that,  too,  an  intimate  one,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
contracted,  which  opens  the  way  to  a  thorough  perception 
and  understanding  of  the  genius  of  that  language,  in  regard 
both  to  the  structure  of  detached  memljers,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  connexion  of  the  several  members  among  them¬ 
selves.  Plow  much  time  and  sludy  is  requisite,  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  familiarity,  is  well  known  to  all  those  who 
really  possess  it.  But,  admitting  the  acquisition,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  this  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek,  still,  a  considerable  difficulty  remains,  from  the  se¬ 
cond  cause,  adverted  to  above.  The  greatest  proficients  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  learning,  in  the  ancient  church,  were, 
as  is  known  to  all,  Origen  and  .lerome.  But,  neither 
Origen  nor  Jerome  possessed  much  of  this  acute  discrimi¬ 
nation,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  their  respective  anno¬ 
tations  ;  from  the  old  scholia  upon  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  drawn,  for  the  most 'part,  from  the 
remarka  of  Origen,  which  were  merely  short  notes,  per- 
tainhig  to  the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense  ;  and,  also, 
from  the  annotations  of  Chrysostom,  derived,  without 
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doubt,  from  the  same  source  :  in  all  of  which,  many  thing® 
are  explained  from  the  Greek  usage,  whose  explai.alion 
should  rather  have  been  sought  for  from  the  Hebrew.  How 
many  scholars,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  the 
press,  have  laboured  to  explain,  in  treatises  and  commen¬ 
taries^  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  words  and  the  forms 
of  speech,  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  ?  In 
which  rcsp'ct,  Drusius,  Grotius,  Gataker,  Vorstius,  and 
others  are  thought  to  have  exceeded,  sometimes,  the  prop-- 
er  bounds,  in  referring  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  what  wa#’ 
pure  Greek,  and  had  been  employed  by  competent  au¬ 
thorities.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  subject  is,  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  the  most  learned  men,  not  yet  exhausted 
and  many  things  still  remain,  which  are  explained  fron?. 
the  Greek,  whose  explanation  is  rather  to  be  sought  fop 
from  the  Hebrew.  Even  Casiellio  himself,  an  eminent 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  scholar,  who  formerly  brought 
upon  himself  so  much  odium,  by  preserving  a  pure  latinityj, 
in  expressing  the  sense  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  is  thought,  even  now,  to  have  exceeded,  some¬ 
times,  the  proper  limits,  in  the  preservation  of  this  purity, 
has  expressed,  nevertheless,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  words  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
that,  too,  where  neither  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  nor  the 
preservation  of  the  style,  nor  the  nature  of  the  argument, 
demanded  it ;  as  in  the  words  xo<r^.og,  (pofSog  -irvsC/jia, 

ixKoyri,  and  numerous  others.  This  thing,  we  believe  to  have 
happened,  both  to  him  and  to  others,  solely  from  the  long 
continued  practice  of  reading  the  ancient  Latin  translation, 
and  the  works  written  by  the  older  as  well  as  the  later 
theologians.  “  So  great  is  the  force  of  habit  f  says  Au- 


f  See  Werenfels  as  above  cited. 
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gustitie,*  when  delivering  rules  concerning  the  obscure 
words  and  phrases  of  the  sacred  writings,  those  who 

are  nourished,  as  it  were,  and  educated,  in  the  phrase^ 
ology  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  (he  speaks  here  of  the 
Latin  translation,)  regard,  us  more  strange,  the  expres¬ 
sions  they  meet  with  elsewhere,  and  esteem  them  as  less 
pu'rely  Latin,  than  those  which  they  have  learnt  from, 
the  Scriptures,  and  which  are  not  to  he  found  in  the 
approved  writers  of  the  Latin  language^'*  Tnis  same  hab¬ 
it  prevents  us  from  easily  detecting,  in  very  many  words, 
the  existence  of  a  Hebraism,  unless  we  give  our  closest 
attention,  and  eometothe  business  with  much  experience^ 
nor  do  we  conceive  clearly,  or,  at  least,  express  in  Latin 
terms,  what  w'as  present  to  the  minds  of  the  inspired  wri¬ 
ters,  and  to  their  first  readers,  but  what  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  Greeks,  unskilled  in  Hebrew.  This  gives  rise, 
not  unfrequently,  to  obscurity,  or,  at  least,  a  profitless 
ambiguity,  as  was  correctly  remarked  by  Augustine,  in 
the  excellent  treatise  above  cited  ;t — a  consequence,  against 
which  the  good  interpreter  should  especially  guard. 

XIV. 

From  'this  difficulty,  w'e  proceed  now,  in  order,  to  an¬ 
other,  and  that,  too,  a  very  considerable  one,  which  presents 
itself  when  the  interpreter  undertakes  to  investigate  the 
true  force  and  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  of  both  the 
above-mentioned  classes,  viz.  the  pure  Greek  and  the  He- 
brew-Greek,  by  the  aid  of  the  usage  of  speech,  the  analogy 
of  languages,  or  other  grammatical  arts.  And,  as  this 
method,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  included  under  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  usage  of  speech,  which  depends  upon  observa^ 
lions  almost  innumerable,  it  is  manifest,  without  further  en» 

*  De  Doctr.  Christ. ii.  13,  14, 

f  De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  14, 
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largRinent,  how  great  a  difficulty  is  here  proposed  to  all  in-, 
terpreters  of  a  cient  books.  But  our  business  here  is  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  unneces- 
sar\  to  say  much,  in,  relation  to  the  expressions  which  are 
pure  Greek,  the  understanding  of  which,  is  not  so  very 
difficult,  for  him  who  has  obtained  a  suitable  knowledge  of 
.that  language.  Besides,  there  are  not  very  many  things, 
belonging  to  this  class,  that  have  not  been  explai:.ed  and 
illustrated  by  the  diligent  study  of  interpreters  and  philolo¬ 
gists,  provided  only  we  can  exercise  judgment,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  the  good  from  the  bad.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that,  among  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  throw  light 
upon  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Greek 
writers,  there  are  very  few  who  are  truly  excellent  in  this 
department —very  few  who  are  even  comparable  with  the 
diligent  and  judicious  Raphelius,  among  whose  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  are  many  things  which  1  do  not  approve. 
The  greater  number  of  those  who  have  approached  this 
department,  either  were  not  sufficiently  learned,  or  could 
not,  with  sufficient  discernment,  decide  what  was  useful  to 
be  understood  and  what  w^as  not;  whatw^as  consistent  with, 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  what  was  not;  but 
presented,  in  their  commentaries,  every  thing  that  had  any 
possible  connexion  with  any  word  or  form  of  speech  ;  so 
that,  it  has  often  been  my  lot,  after  plodding  through  en¬ 
tire  volumes,  even  those  of  Eisner,  to  perceive  that  I  liad 
met  with  very  few  observations  which  really  answered  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  while  the  remainder  were  of  such 
a  character,  that  they  deserved  rather  to  be  thrown  to¬ 
gether  into  a  lexicon,  than  to  be  set  forth  as  interpretations, 
or  as  observations  calculated  to  promote  the  understanding 
or  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writers.  While  engaged  in 
Avriting  this,  and  consulting,  for  some  reason  orother.  Wet- 
stein’s  Various  Readings,  on  1  Pet.  iii  20.,  there  met  my 
eye,  an  observation  upon  the  following  clause  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  verse,  sig  vjv  (w.'Swtov)  oxTyai  vj.'up^ai  ^(S.'rt!j5»ia'av.  The 
philologist  gives  us  a  good  long  note,  in  expianalioi;  of  these 
words,  in  whiol'i  note,  he  cites  a  large  number  of  passages, 
in  which  the  following  form  occurs  : — sis  -roTov 
Tiv«, — all  of  which  are  foreign  and  irrelevant.  For,  the  sense 
of  this  [jlirase  is,  /o  co7?/e  into  some  place  after  being 
delivered  from  danger,  whereas,  the  word' of  Peter  denote, 
i7i  ivhich  ( ark ),  a  very  few  persons  ivcre  saved.  Exam¬ 
ples,  almost  innumerable,  of  this  kind,  I  have  noticed  in 
that  work,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  nature.  So  that,  in 
this  part  of  the  subject,  a  greater  difficulty  seems  to  arise, 
to  the  future  interpreter,  from  the  misapplied  diligence  of 
commentators,  than  from  the  language  itself  of  the  inspired 
writers.  As  there  is  some  advantage  expected,  too,  from 
the  use  of  the  ancient  glossaries,  a  certain  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  springs  frona  this  source  also  ;  and,  as  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  ail  ancient  books,  so  also  in  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  need  of  many  and  great  cautions,  in 
the  use  of  these  glossaries.  As  enough,  however,  has  been 
said  already,  in  my  Essay  on  the  Ivgitmiute  use  of 
the  Greek  glossaries,  in  the  inteipretation  of  the  New 
Tesjanient,”  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  (he  subject 
here.  But  the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  the 
sense  of  those  words  and  phrases,  which  are  not  pure 
Greek,  whose  force  and  signification  should  be  sought,  ge¬ 
nerally,  from  the  Hebrew,  are  both  greater  and  more  nu¬ 
merous. 

XV. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  thus  investigating  Ihe  sense, 
and  the  first,  also,  in  importance,  is  that  which  employs  the 
diligent  comparison  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  we  denominate  the  Jllexandrian.  For, 
we  ascertain,  generally,  by  means  of  this  comparison,  by 
what  Greek  words  and  phrases,  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
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and  religion,  were  accustomed  to  convey  the  sense  of  th« 
Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  wnich  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  Accordingly,  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  men  profess  to  think,  and  endeavour  to  prove,  that, 
from  this  source,  especially,  is  to  be  derived  a  knowledge 
of  the  diction  employed  in  the  New  Testament.  And  it 
cannot  he  denied,  that,  from  the  time  that  the  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Nevv  Testament, 
began  to  be  sought  from  this  quarter,  very  much  light  was 
poured  upon  it.  In  this  respect,  Grotius  has  received  a 
merited  share  of  praise,  and,  indeed,  in  this  requisite  of  a 
good  interpreter,  he  far  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  In 
this  method,  however,  various  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves,  especially  at  the  commencement;  particularly,  if 
any  one  be  but  little  experienced  in  such  matters,  in  inter¬ 
preting  and  exploring  the  meaning  of  words,  or  approaches 
with  a  desire  of  defending  some  opinion,  or  imbued  with 
some  preconceived  notions.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
men  of  the  greatest  learning  have  frequently,  and,  some¬ 
times,  shamefully,  erred  in  the  application  of  this  method 
of  obtaining  the  sense.  Salmasius*  has  shown,  by  many 
examples,  at  which,  frequently,  we  can  scarcely  restrain 
our  laughter,  how  repeatedly  this  was  the  case  with  Dan. 
Heinsius,  in  his  Exercitatioues  Sacrse  ;  as  also  the  compe¬ 
tent  reader  will  himself  have  observed.  This  Heinsius 
was  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  but  possessed  of  a  harsh 
and  difficult  genius,  of  which  all  his  interpretations  savour, 
exhibiting  something  or  other  distorted,  which  has  frequent¬ 
ly  offended  even  my  eyes  while  reading.  But  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  same  things,  although  more  rarely,  have 
happened  to  those  also,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  employ¬ 
ed  this  method  aright. 


*  De  Fosnore  Trapezitico,  p.  805. 
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XVI. 

Of  this  thing,  many  and  various  causes  might  be  men-* 
tioned.  One  is,  that  no  one  has,  as  yet,  explained,  with 
clearness  and  definiteness,  the  manner  of  conducting  this 
comparison,  the  method  of  eliciting  the  significations,  the 
laws  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  cautions  it  demands. 
For,  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  men  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius,  and  of  much  exercise  and  experience  in  the 
business  of  interpretation,  need  not  the  assistance  of  rules  j 
still,  those  of  more  moderate  gifts,  and  whose  exercise  and 
experience  in  this  business,  have  necessarily  been  very 
limited,  stand  in  very  great  need  of  them.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  the  works  of  those 
scholars  who  have  employed  this  method,  particularly  in 
the  illustrious  work  of  Gataker  against  Pfochen,  to  which 
special  praise  is  due  in  this  department  of  study,  some  ob¬ 
servations  are  met  with,  exceedingly  correct  and  useful,  to 
which,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  assistance ;  but  they  are  still  insufficient,  and 
have  not  yet  been  collected  into  one  general  view,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  with  the  necessary  additions.  For, 
those  who  have  spoken  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of 
that  version,  for  the  understanding  of  the  diction  of  the 
New  Testament, — as  Pearson,  for  example,  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  prefixed  to  the  English  edition  of  the 
Alexandrian  version  ;  Keuchen,  in  the  Preface  to  his  notes 
upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  late 
Michaelis,  or  Henke,  in  a  special  Academical  essay  ;  and 
others,  with  whom,  indeed,  I  have  been  acquainted,— have 
done  nothing  else  than  evince,  by  certain  examples,  the 
utility  of  this  comparison.  But  few,  however,  possess  the 
ability  to  reduce  examples  to  the  accuracy  and  subtilty  of 
rules,  and  collect  from  them  a  universal  method  of  proceed- 
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ing,  in  relation  to  this  business.  Perhaps  this  may  be  said 
to  be  a  common  fault  of  the  hermeneutical  productions  of 
our  times,  that  they  present  us  with  doctrines  concerning 
the  nature  and  signification  of  words  in  general,  rather 
than  rules  for  discovering  and  determining  the  sense;  or 
else  endeavour  to  disentangle  the  matter,  by  means  of  ex¬ 
amples,  which,  however,  afford  but  little  satisfaction,  with¬ 
out  clear  and  definite  rulesj  So  that,  we  trust  we  shall  de¬ 
serve  well  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  sacred  letters,  if  we 
can  present  this  subject  in  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
form.  This  we  design  to  do,  in  JJn  Iniroduction  to  the  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  with  leave  of 
Providence,  we  purpose  to  publish. 

X\TI. 

Another  circumstance,  which  renders  this  comparison  aia 
exceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  business,  is,  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  these  x\lexandrian  translators  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  the  errors,  derived,  originally,  either  from  the 
variety  of  readingsexhibited  by  their  Uianuscripts,  or  exist¬ 
ing  in  their  own  minds,  or  else  from  ignorance.  Those  who 
have  carefully  compared  the  Alexandrian  version  with  the 
Hebrew  original,  must  be  aware,  that  the  translators  have 
frequently  expressed,  in  a  vague  manner,  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  words,  satisfied  vvith  having  furnished,  in  some 
sort,  the  general  sense.  This  circumstance  has,  again  and 
again,  deceived  many  persons  while  making  this  compari¬ 
son,  and  studying  to  ascertain,  by  this  means,  the  usage  of 
the  New  Testament  Hence  have  originated  violent  and 
spiritless  interpretations,  which  can,  by  no  means,  meet 
our  approbation.  Into  these  inierpretations,  all  are  the 
more  prone  to  fdl,  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  more  de¬ 
sirous  of  employing  this  method,  and  of  illustrating  the 
diction  of  the  New  Testament, — like  the  fond  huntsman, 
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who,  when  unable  to  hunt  wild  beasts,  set  traps  for  flies. 
Keuchen  has  frequently  erred,  in  this  respect,  and  affords 
us  examples,  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  form 

or  is  rendered,  by  the  Septuagint  translators, 

at  one  time,  rfuyxXsisiv  sv  -xs-.ft  to  shut  up  in  the  hand^  and 
at  another,  ■ffaga^iiiovai  sis  deliver  into  the  hands. 

What  use,  then,  does  the  commentator  just  mentioned, 
make  of  this  fact  ?  The  verb  forsooth,  in  Acts 

viii.  3.,  va^sSiSou  sis  <pvXax-i;v,  denotes,not  onI\  to  deliver,  but 
also  ti)  shut  up,  to  confine.  The  phrase  “1  from 
desolation,  Job  v,  21.,  these  translators  render  dn-o  xaxwv, 
employing  the  general  term  instead  of  a  more  specific  one. 
Accordingly,  in  the  phrase  oW  xaxcc  sVoi'iiffs  Tofs  dyi'ois,  in  Acts 

ix.  13.,  the  word  xaxd  denotes  desolation.  In  Ps.  xliv. 

27.,  (thy  mercy)  is  translated  ovo|ad  dou,  and  in 

Is.  xlii.  4.  (for  his  law)  is  translated  ovo/xari 

aucoa.  What  then  ?  The  phrase  ovo(j.a  Ssou,  forsooth,  in  Acts 
ix.  15,  16.,  xxvi.  the  divine  benignity  and  com¬ 

passion,  theivorship  and  serviceof  God,  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  God,  the  Gospel.  For  the  phrase 

inj^  they  made  him  king,  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1.,  we  find, 
in  this  version,  xailpf^crav  aurov  xa/'  xa're'dTrjcrav  awov  sis  SaaCKia, 
and.  they  anointed  him  and  constituted  him  king.  From 
this,  our  commentator  took  occasion  to  furnish  a  strange 
comment,  upon  the  words  X^iCtcv  aij<rov  i'zolrjas,  in  Acts  ii.  36. 
The  word  X^itfros,  says  he,  denotes  raised  to  the  highest 
(that  is,  regal.)  dignity.  He  was  deceived,  however,  in 
this  instance,  through  a  neglect  to  compare  the  different 
manuscripts ;  which  compari>on  clearly  proves,  that  the 
reading  of  tne  passage  is  doubtful.  The  Alexandrian 
manuscript  has  merely  aurov  s'ts  (SadiKsa.  The  ancient 

copies  seem  to  have  been  divided  between  the  two  readings 
and  xoLTs(Srr]ffav.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  both 
readings  came  into  the  text.  This  kind  of  reading,  which 
vve  denominate  dtrToy^acpoCixsvov,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  in 

a  r 
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ancient  books  ;  and  also  in  tin’s  version,  in  which,  a  two¬ 
fold  and  difTerent  interpretation  of  an  entire  verse,  is 
sometimes  found.  And,  I  would  add,  in  passing,  that  many 
have  been  strangely  deceived,  in  this  matter,  from  a  neglect 
to  examine  a  variety  of  examples.  The  Septuagint 
translators  frequently  render  ppj^an  *i  n^|-3  by  ‘TStJi'ov..  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Keuchen  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  phrase 
ToVov  irsSmv,  in  Luke  vi.  17.,  denotes  a  valley  :  which  sense, 
the  phrase  admits,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  y 
nor  does  the  mode  of  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  translators, 
furnish  a  sufficient  argument,  since  every  valley  may  be 
vsSiov,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  thatt  every  tsoIov  is 
a  valley.  Let  us  cite  one  more  exam])le  from  Eccles.  vii. 
17.,  where  SpD  is  rendered,  by  these  Greek  translators, 
(fxXrigos.  In  this,  however,  they  have  erred  ;  for,  the  whole 
context  demands  the  notion  of  folly  and  stupidily  ;  the 
clause  neither  he  thou  foolishy  responding  to  the  clause 
which  precedes,  neither  make  thyself  over^ivise  ; — unless? 
perhaps,  we  can  suppose  dxXrfn?,  to  have  been  written  for 
[j-ufos,  by  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber.  Our  commentator, 
upon  the  strength  of  this  passage,  concludes,  that,  in  Matth. 
XXV.  24.,  where  the  servant  styles  his  master  (TxXtipw 
av&PWTTov  an  hard  man,  the  idea  of  folly  also  is  included. 
Indeed,  this  Keuchen,  as  is  manifest  from  tlie  preface  of 
his  work,  had  a  general  view  of  this  way  of  proceeding, 
but  had  not  learned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  numer¬ 
ous  and  deceitful  by-paths  which  lead  from  it ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  his  talents  were  inferior  to  the  task.  Very  frequent 
mistakes,  of  this  kind,  I  have  observed  also  in  lieinsius, 
of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  and  in  otliers. 

XVIII. 

And  if,  in  passages  thatare  unexceptionable,  and  preserve, 
in  the  main,  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  ignorance  of  the 
manner  of  translation,  pursued  by  these  interpreters,  mis- 
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leads  and  deceives  us,  what  shall  we  CKpect,  in  the  case  of 
tnose  oa>sage-i,  in  which  the  interpretation,  from  whatever 
cause,  departs  fi’om  the  Hebrew  original  ? — which  takes 
place,  in  very  many  passages,  as  every  one  knows,  who  is 
not  a  mere  novice  in  these  matters.  And  this  dilficulty  is 
still  further  augmented  by  the  Concordances.,  as  tliey  are 
styled,  of  this  Greek  version  ;  such,  for  example,  as  we 
possess,  from  the  labours  of  Kircher  and  Tromm,  who 
profess,  also,  to  have  engaged  in  these  labours,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  affording  assistance,  in  the  use  of  that 
version  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  For, 
they  have  acted  v^ery  unwisely,  in  introducing,  into  these 
Concordances, the  errors, before  alluded  to,  of  the  trans¬ 
lators  ;  which  should  have  lieen  either  laid  aside  altogether, 
or  else  collected  together,  and  placed  apart,  by  themselves, 
lest  they  should  mislead  those  who,  for  the  purposes  ol  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance,  might  consult  these  works.  This 
fault  is  the  less  excusable  in  Tromm,  inasmuch  as  he  pro¬ 
fesses,  in  the  preface  p.  5.,  to  have  passed  by,  as  irrelevant, 
those  expressions  which  evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Hebt  ew',  but  were  either  mere  paraphrases,  or  clearly 
established  another  sense  ;  by  which  profession,  how  easily 
may  those  be  ensnared,  who  are  less  exercised  and  experi¬ 
enced,  since  innumerable  such  objectionable  things  are, 
nevertheless,  found  in  his  work  ;  for  example,  under  the 
the  ^word  dSixus,  tonin'? pnv  D\Dn  ;  under  to 
dSixov,  12 1  (the  passage  in  Gen.  xix.  8.  should  have 
been  translated  ^ott  shall  do  nothing  at  all  to  these  men, 
but  the  Septuagint  translators,  following  the  sense,  have 
rendered.it  'ffor/jtfrirs  d.bixov  do  no  injustice)',  under  \ha- 
Tai'cjg,  ;  whereas,  the  Greek  word  answers  to  the  He¬ 
brew  one,  in  place,  merely,  and  not  in  sense  ;  and  the 
translator  had,  doubtless,  before  him,  a  different  Hebrew 
word,  either  in  some  manuscript,  or  in  his  own  mind,  or 
wished  to  present  the  sense  merely  j  or  else  the  transcriber 
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himself  added  it  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  from  other 
pas>ages  of  the  Psalms,*  t.r  from  a  note  in  the  margin.  I 
have  noticed,  moreover^  that  soiiie  very  learned  men,  whom 
it  is  unnecess  try  to  name,  have  been  led  astray  by  such 
and  other  errors  of  the  Concordance  of  Kircher,  by  the 
errors,  for  example,  of  the  Franklurdt  Edition. 

XIX. 

I  have  noticed,  also,  that  some  excellent  men  have  been,, 
at  times,  disconcerted,  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  interpretation.  The  inconsistency  of  these  iransla- 
torsbeirays  itself  in  this,  that,  in  >tOme  instances,  tht-y  have 
given  the  force  of  the  Hebrew,  oy  means  of  expressions 
purely  Greek,  while  in  others,  they  have  adopted  a  1  teral 
translation,  that  is,  they  have  employed  such  Greek 
expressions  as  seemed  directly  and  formally  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  original  Hebrew;  for  example,  as  the 
Greek  word  ^ixaiodavr)  was  that  which,  in  a  general  sense, 
corresponded  with  the  Hebrew  word  these  trans¬ 

lators  employed  the  Greek  term  in  passages  where  the  He¬ 
brew  term  was  used  in  a  different  sense  ; — concerning 
which  two-fold  mode  of  interpretation,  v/e  have  .already 
spoken,  in  our  remarks  upon  The  difficulties  attending 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
no  easy  matter,  for  most  perso  s,  to  distinguish,  critically, 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation  Plence,  ihav  adopt  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word  for  example,  in  pas¬ 

sages  where  the  Hebrew  sense  viz.  benignity ^  Jdnd7iesSy 
was  demanded.  So  that,  according  to  the  difficulty  attend¬ 
ing  the  comparison  of  this  version,  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament,  will  be  the 

*  This  word  a  cheek-bone,  occurs  in  Ps.  iii,  8.,  where  the 

Septuagint  version  exhibits  (Tr.) 
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number  and  nature  of  the  mistakes,  occasioned,  sometimes, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  that  mode 
of  handling  this  Gieek  word.  I  feel  disposed  to  adduce 
another  example,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  Hebrew  usage,  with  the  hojie  tnat  1  may  be  enabled  to 
throw  some  light  upon  a  remarkaiile  passage.  The  words 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  t>5.  toj  tfou,  ^utvaTS,  to  xiv-r^ov  ;  ‘irou  (Tou,  to 

yTxog ;  which  are  taken  from  Hus.  xiii  i4.,  have  strangely 
perplexed  interpreter  ,  because  they  hav'e  not,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  accuracy,  compared  them  with  the  Hebrew  usage, 
in  connexion  with  ihe  Greek  usage  ol  the  Alexandrian 
tra  islators.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  word  xsvt^qv 
alone,  which,  from  the  usage  ol  the  pure  Greek,  is  com- 
monlj'  remiered  sting ;  wiiereas,  from  the  usage  of  the 
Alexandrian  translators,  it  should  have  been  rendered 
peslikhcc,  destruction.  For,  it  answ'ers,  in  i.osea,  to  the 
word  ijDp,  v\hich  has  this  force.  And,  in  the  same 

Prophet  V.  12.,  the  same  word  answers  to  which, 

I  - 

properly,  denotes  rottencss  ;  where  the  context  clearly 
evinces,  that  it  is  spoken  of  a  wasting,  incurable  disease^ 
and  is  therefore,  in  that  passage,  spoken  of  a  pestilence,  or 
some  such  thing.  JMoreover,  to  xiv<r^o\i  in  vs.  i2.,  answ’ers 
in  the  verse  immediately  following,  where  we  find, 
in  the  Hebrew,  a  mattery  and  incurable  wound 


or  sore.  The  w'ord  is  else’.vhere  Df  ut.  xxxii.  24. 

rendered  an  incurable  disease,  which  translation  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  theVulgole  also,  in  Hosea,  at  the  word  x^vtpov.  Again, 
in  x4ctsxv  2.,  we  find  the  w'ords  CTaCi?  and  con¬ 

jointly.  The  Septuagint  translators  might  here  have  af¬ 
forded  assistance,who.  sometimes,  express  the  Hebrew 
by  CTaCig.  But,  so  long  as  the  word  was  received  in  a  pure 
Greek  sense,  it  availed  nothing.  Accordingly,  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Beza,  and  the  Vulgate  version,  evidently  omit  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause  xai  du^YiTrysug,  because  disputation 
was  supposed  not  to  consist  with  sedition.  Had  the  w’ord 
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fl'Tao'j?,  however,  been  received  in  a  Hebrew  sense,  for  al- 
tercation,  the  whole  difficulty  would  have  vanished. 

XX. 

Indeed,  in  availing  ourselves  of  this  comparison,  there 
is,  after  all,  but  one  method, — a  very  direct  and  obvious 
one,  but  demanding  numerous  auxiliaries.  It  is  not,  hoW' 
ever,  allowable,  to  investigate,  by  this  method,  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  pure  Greek.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Jewish  books,  especially  the  more  ancient  and 
approved,  began  to  be  employed,  with  the  design  of  col¬ 
lecting  out  of  them,  whatever  might  answer  the  purposes 
of  illustration.  But,  the  very  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  laboured  in  this  department,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stand,  undoubtedly,  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgen,  while  col¬ 
lecting  together  every  thing,  indiscriminately,  have  per¬ 
plexed  the  business.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  one,  at 
random,  who  can  engage,  with  success,  in  this  selection. 
The  Oriental  versions,  also,  have  been  consulted,  for  this 
same  purpose, — by  Louis  de  Dieu,  for  example,  in  his 
Critica  *S'acr«,  and  by  others.  How  difficult  this  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  versions  is,  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and 
the  disagreement  of  the  learned,  sufficiently  evince.  In 
the  works  of  the  more  ancient  Greek  Fathers,  also,  we 
find  some  things,  scattered  here  and  there,  which  furnish 
the  illustrations  we  seek  ;  of  .which  kind,  the  learned  Gro- 
tius,  who  was  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of  interpretation, 
has  interspersed  examples  throughout  his  commentaries. 
For,  during  those  early  ages  of  the  Church,  while,  as  yet, 
the  books  of  the  NewTestament  were  generally  understood, 
certain  forms  of  speech  and  the  manner  of  using  certain 
Avords,  which  prevailed  in  these  books,  came  into  Amgue  with 
others  also, and  were  adopted  by  writers,  and  sometimes,  too, 
in  such  a  connexion,  that  the  true  sense  may  be  elicited. 
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We  have  noticed, in  the  course  of  ourreading,some  instances 
of  this  kind,  in  Clement  of  Rome, Ignatius,  Hippoly  tus,Theo- 
phylus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  others.  Let  us  be  contented  with  one  example.  Pe¬ 
ter,  in  his  second  Epistle  iii.  10.  12.,  speaks  of  the 
as  about  to  melt  away  with  fervent  heat,  at  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  This  word,  in  obedience  to  the  lexicon, 
was  translated  elementa,  elements.  Grotius  explains  the 
word,  as  denoting,  more  definitely  and  specifically,  the 
stars  and  vxiier.  Calovius,  however,  demands,  by  what 
arguments  it  can  be  shown,  that  cfToip^era  denotes  the  stay's. 

would  not,  indeed,  venture  to  decide,  whether  Gro¬ 
tius  was  led,  b}  conjecture,  to  adopt  this  interpretation, 
out  of  regard,  to  wit,  to  the  context  and  the  nature  of 
things,  or  whether  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  by  a  regard 
to  the  usage  of  speech  ; — which  latter  supposition,  how¬ 
ever,  I  deem  the  more  probable.  These  great  men  have 
enough  to  do,  to  communicate  w'hat  they  perceive  to 
be  right  and  true,  without  accompanying  this  commu¬ 
nication  with  a  citation  of  authorities  and  testimonies. 
There  are,  however,  passages,  which  have,  since  his  time, 
been  cited  by  others,  whicli  I,  also,  myself,  have  frequent¬ 
ly  noticed,  from  which  i(  is  manifest,  that  the  word  droixsta: 
was  formerly  spoken  of  the  stars  ;  and  this  use  of  the  word 
was  derived,  undoubtedly,  from  the  above-mentioned  pas¬ 
sage  of  Peter.  Both  Chr}  soslom  and  Theophylact,  when 
commenting  upon  Gal.  iv.  3.  and  Col.  ii.  ?.,  regard,  as  I 
am  w^ell  aware,  the  phrase  tfToijfsrc'  as  denoting  the 

stars,  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  in  those  passages.  Justin 
the  Martyr,  employs  the  phrases  o^pavia  and  Tri 

c-ToixJ~a.  ow  deysT,  &c.t  But,  in  these  and  in  other  passages, 
interpreters  have  translated  unskilfully^  In  Theoph3'Ius+ 


*  Apoll.  ii.  p.  ii. 


t  Dial.  p.  3tl. 


\  Act.  Antol.  i.  p.  33. 
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we  find  these  words  ffToi^si'a.  ^sou  sig  (TruxsTa  xal  s'lg  xatPovg  xai  iti 
T/f^s^ag  XU.'  slg  iviajroCs  •ys/ovora,  and  shortly  alter,  the  sun  is 
styled  ov  (froix^Tov ;  and  elsewhere,  are  passages  of  a 

similar  import.  Eusebius,*  also,  denominates  illustrious 
Doc  ors  of  the  Chiircn,  (rroi)(^s7u  /xi^aXa.  Jeromet  cites  a  sim¬ 
ilar  passage  of  Eusebius  in  his  Polycratcs,  and  employs, 
in  the  same  sense,  the  word  elementu,  following  the  usage 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  I'estanient,  which  mode  of 
proceeding,  me  late  Fabricius,  in  his  notes  on  the  passage, 
regards  witii  disaprobation.  Others,  who  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  witii  this  usage,  and  with  the  ecclesiastical  latinity, 
were  disposed  lofind  here  the  elemctiis  spoken  of  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Various  reasons  are  gii^en  by  Fa¬ 
bricius  and  Valerius,  why  Me  were  called 

With  whose  opinions,  however,  I  am  not  satisfied.  Why 
may  we  not  suppose,  thai  Peter  had  in  mind,  in  writing  this 
passage,  the  words  which  occur  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  S.  HIT  DID 
which  I  understand  of  the  heavens  themselves, 

•  —  T  ”* 

and  the  ou^ctvia  d^-otysra  or  stars,  and  not  of  the  earth  and 
the  mountains,  with  the  Vulgate,  nor  of  Me  air,  with  Coc- 
ceius,  which  last  sense,  the  connected  idea  of  shaking  does 
not  seem  to  favour.  The  word  nVlp  iO  denotes,  in  my 
opinion,  those  thmgs  by  which  any  thing  consists,  the 
essential  constit  uents  of  any  thing.  The  ^IplD 

which  God  is  said  to  have  appointed  ,Prov  viii.  29.,  are  the 
constituent  'parts  of  the  earth,  of  which  it  consists  ;  and 
in  Ps  Ixxxii.  5. ,  the  ’“TplO  are  said  to  be  out  of  course, 
that  is,  those  things,  upon  which  the  existence  and  safety 
of  the  state  essentially  depended,  wer^'  unsettled  The 
Jewish  teachers,  also,  denote  the  elements  of  the  schools, 
and  the  first  principles  of  things,  by  means  of  words,  de- 

*  Histor.  Eccles.  hi.  31.  (on  which  passage  consult  Valesius)  and 
V.  24. 

t  De  Virr.  Illustr.  c.  45. 
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i'ivecl  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  just  cited  ;  for  exam¬ 
ple, *110'  andlp.^  from  the  root  But,  in  reference  to 

such  observations  in  general,  there  is  need  of  much  and  at¬ 
tentive  reading  of  the  Fathers.  They  are  not  such  as  to 
meet,  at  once,  the  eye  of  the  negligent  reader, — one  who 
has  not  his  eyes  and  mind  intent  on  every  thing.  How 
few,  indeed,  at  the  present  day,  have  any  desire  to  peruse 
the  Fathers,  especially  for  the  sake'of  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  sacred  books  ! 

XXL 

Among  the  methods  of  investigating  the  signilication  of  . 
words  and  of  forms  of  speech,  I  am  accustomed  earnestly 
to  recommend,  and  freely  to  employ,  in  the  business  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  the  analogy  of  languages ;  in  relation  to 
which,  although  no  rules,  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed,  have  been  given,  still,  examples  of  its  use,  by  distin¬ 
guished  interpreters  of  divine  and  human  books,  are  ex¬ 
tant.  It  employs,  in  regard  to  those  words  and  construc¬ 
tions  which  either  are  in  themselves  doubtful  and  ambigu¬ 
ous,  or,  through  the  mistakes  and  ignorance  of  interpreters, 
and  the  perverseness  of  human  opinions,  have  contracted  a 
degree  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  a  comparison,  in  the 
first  place,  of  similar  forms,  in  the  same  language  ;  then  in 
languages  which  have  a  mutual  resemblance,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  cognate  ;  and  finally,  in  the  other  languages.  In 
every  language,  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  both  in  detached  words, — especially  those  by 
which  the  attributes  of  things,  actions,  and  the  like,  are 
designated, — and  also  in  forms  of  speech.  Although  there 
is  not,  in  these  kindred  modes  of  expression,  a  perfect  tau¬ 
tology,  still,  the  diversity  of  meaning  is  so  slight,  that 
scarcely  any  account  is  made  of  it,  and  it  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  in  relation  to  the  main  point.  It  is  obvious,  therefore. 

2  T> 
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1o  all,  that  the  comparison  ofsucli  cxanij;les,  prolFers  mucli 
assistance  to  the  interpreter,  when  expressions,  ambiguous 
in  themselves  or  from  their  collocation,  are  compared  with 
others,  which  arc  clear  and  certain  ;  and  when  passages  of 
autliors  arc  compared  with  one  another,  in  which,  as  the 
subject  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  discourse  evince,  the  same 
thing  is  done,  or  the  same  thing  is  said,  in  other  words,  or 
in  other  forms  of  speech.  There  arc,  besides,  certain  class¬ 
es,  as  it  were,  of  words,  by  means  of  which,  not  the  same 
things,  indeed,  are  denoted,  but  similar  modes  of  being  and 
of  acting.  It  behoves  us  to  have  these  classes  distinctly  mark¬ 
ed,  and  particularly,  if  any  doubt  occurs  in  regard  to  any 
■  word,  to  refer  it  to  the  form  of  its  own  class,  lest  we  should 
attach  to  a  word  a  false,  inapposite,  violent,  or  absurd  sense, 
as  has  frequently  been  the  case  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
words  compounded  of  the  prepositions  dva,  tfuv,  <g^o,  W, 
&c.  ;  or  lest  we  fall  into  an  inconsistency,  by  adopting,  in 
similar  classes,  a  diflerent  mode  of  interpretation  ;  in  which 
respect,  even  good  interpreters  often  err.  Of  this  kind,  arc 
many  things  in  every  language.  It  becomes  our  duty,  there¬ 
fore,  sometimes,  in  interpreting,  to  examine  words  and  in¬ 
vestigate  their  meaning,  by  means  of  this  analogy,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  true  sense,  or  of  illustrating  and 
confirming  it. 

XXII. 

But,  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  diflerent  lan¬ 
guages,  and  their  mutual  comparison,  affords,  as  I  have 
said,  assistance  in  interpretation.  For,  a  view  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  experience,  have  led  me  to  believe,  that  no  one 
can  be  employed,  with  eminent  skill  and  success,  in  any  an¬ 
cient  language,  differing  widely  from  his  own  vernacular 
tongue,  unless  he  shall  have  added  a  competent  knowledge 
of  one  and  another  ancient  language.  The  reason  why,  as 
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iL  seems  lo  me,  so  veiy  few  have  attained,  at  any  time,  to 
a  toleral)le  ac([uaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  for  example,  or 
have  engaged,  with  unequivocal  success,  in  the  business  of 
interpretation,  is  simply  this,  that  the  greater  number  have 
eitlmr  entirely  neglected,  or  have  glanced  at,  in  a  superfi¬ 
cial  manner,  not  only  its  kindred  dialects,  but  also  Greek 
and  Latin  letters.  For,  these  persons  depend  entirely  upon 
their  dictionaries,  and  are  wont  to  compare  the  Hebrew,  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  which  they  have  obtained  from  this 
source,  with  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  hence  give  birth 
to  wonderful  interpretations,  and  especially  to  unnatural 
emphases.  Cocceius,  as  is  manifest  from  his  commentaries, 
and  even  from  the  brief  notes,  introduced,  from  his  work, 
into  the  edition  of  Josephus  by  Havercamp  ;  and  Schultens, 
who  lately  stood  first  in  the  department  of  oriental  litera¬ 
ture,  were  eminently  skilled  in  Greek  letters.  We  drop 
this  remark,  however,  in  passing,  for  the  purpose  of  admon¬ 
ishing  the  young.  I  have  elsewhere  *  shown,  that  the 
phrase  is  clearly  understood,  when 

we  compare  it  with  the  Greek  phrase  ix  cro^wv  ysyovsvai  or 
ciffiivct),  of  whose  meaning  no  one  entertains  a  doubt,  and 
witli  the  ernedio  discedej'e.  What  is  meant  by  the 

term  in  Matth.  xxi.  33.,  ditferent  from  what  is  con¬ 

veyed  by  the  corresponding  term  in  our  vernacular  tongue, 
will  be  clearly  seen  by  any  one,  who  may  have  compared 
it  with  the  Latin  tunds  in  Livy  xxxiii.  4S,,  although  it 
might  be  understood,  also,  from  Lucian,  who,  in  his  Fscu- 
dologista  c.  19.,  numbers  the  “n-u^yiov  among  the 
possessions.  In  regard  to  the  word  ■irsz^aij.ivog,  in  Rom.  vii. 
18.,  the  adversary  would  be  silent,  and  the  doubting,  con¬ 
firmed,,  if  it  were  compared  with  the  Latin  addict  us,  which 
is  properly  spoken  of  him  whois  sold  to  another,  wheth¬ 
er  bv  his  own  act  or  that  of  another,  and  then  of  onewdio 
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is  obnoxious  to  another,  from  whatever  cause,  so  that  he  is 
harassed  by  him.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  regard  to 
this  word,  might  also  have  been  relieved  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  ws  6ia  <jru^6g. 
will  be  obvious  by  comparing  it  with  the  Latin  ambustus, 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  Cicero,  in  a  similar  con¬ 
nexion.  Words  and  phrases  of  this  kind,  are  found,-  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  languages,  and  adniit  of  being  clear¬ 
ly  understood  and  satisfactorily  illustrated,  by  such  a  com¬ 
parison  ;  and  I  have  noticed,  also,  that  Schultens  has  em¬ 
ployed  this  method,  with  eminent  success,  in  illustrating 
the  Hebrew  expressions,  in  his  admirable  commentaries  on 
,Tob,  and  on  the  Proverbs,  and  elsewhere. 

XXIII. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  that  the  method  of  investigation 
receives  assistance  from  the  resemblance  of  words  and  of 
tropes.  There  is  still,  however, another  method,more  subtile, 
indeed, but  necessary,  sometimes,  and  exceedingly  useful, — 
especially  when  other  methods  fail  to  conduct  us  to  the  sense. 
It  cannotbe  doubted,  that  many  things,  whatever  may  be 
their  character,  may  affect  the  minds  of  men  in  the  same 
manner,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  think,  and  judge,  and  act  alike, 
— as  we  see  to  be  the  fact  in  the  daily  affairs  of  ordinary 
life.  But,  in  expressing  these,  they  are  wont  to  differ, 
not  merely  in  style,  which  might  naturally  be  expected, 
but  in  the  expressions  they  employ,  so  as  to  use  words  and 
forms  of  speech  which  have  but  little  correspondence  with 
one  another.  So  that,  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  express 
them,  literally,  in  another  language,  he  would  suppose  that 
things  entirely  different  were  indicated.  That  this  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  may  be  seen  even  from  what  I  have  before 
said.  In  such  a  case,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  that  the 
interpreter  may  be  greatly  assisted,  if,  when  some  obscuritv 
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or  ambiguity  arises,  owing  to  too  great  a  difference  from 
our  vernacular  idiom,  we  examine  what  the  authors  in 
other  languages  have  said  concerning  those  same  things  and 
times,  in  order  that,  if  these  last  speak  more  plainly,  or 
more  consistently  with  our  vernacular  language,  we  may 
hence  understand  and  explain  the  things  which  are  more 
obscure.  There  are  very  many  things  in  the  Greek,  which 
have  been  understood,  in  this  manner,  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Latin,  and  vice  versa ;  and  not  a  few  among  the  He¬ 
braisms,  have  been  understood  by  such  a  comparison  with 
the  Greek,  or  the  Latin,  or  some  other  language.  And 
this  comparison  can  no  where  be  more  advantageous,  in  my 
opinion,  than  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  in  the  Greek, 
particularly  so  far  as  it  resembles  the  Hebrew  ;  because, 
the  manner  in  which  these  express  their  thoughts,  differs 
widely  from  that  which  the  people  use  who  are  found  nearer 
to  the  West  and  the  North.  This  latter  mode  of  comparison, 
however,  as  well  as  those  before-mentioned,  requires  much 
circumspection  and  judgment,  together  with  much  reading 
and  exercise,  in  order  that  fit  subjects  of  comparison  ma}’- 
be  at  hand,  lest  we  be  deceived  by  some  trivial  resemblance, 
or  compare  things  entirely  dissimilar,  and  thus  wander  from 
the  true  sense. 


XXIV.  • 

So  far,  we  have  attempted  to  show  how  numerous  and 
how  great  difficulties  present  themselves,  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  sense  of  words,  by  means  of  observations  on  the 
usage  of  speech.  It  now  devolves  on  us,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  to  speak  of  grammatical  rules,  properly  so  call¬ 
ed  ;  although  these  rules  are,  also,  themselves,  founded  up¬ 
on  observations,  drawn  from  the  usage  of  speech.  Hence 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  force  and  use  of  the  tenses, 
moods,  inflexions,  articles  and  particles;  and  then  the  con- 
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nexions  of  words,  and  the  forms  of  speech.  Without  this, 
neither  tile  judgment,  pertaining  to  the  various  readings,  of 
which  I  have  treated  above,  can  be  exercised  ;  nor  the  pure 
Greek  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  tinctured  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom  ;  nor  the  sense  be  satisfactorily  investigated  ; 
because,  an  interpretation  which  is  repugnant  to  these  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Grammarians,  can,  by  no  means,  be  approved  as 
true.  The  number,  however,  of  these  precepts  and  obser¬ 
vations  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  them  all ;  and  a  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  thing,  to  have  them  aUvays  at  hand,  so  that  they  may 
suggest  themselves,  readily,  in  our  reading  and  interpret¬ 
ing,  and  remind  us  of  what  demands  attention  and  judg¬ 
ment.  And  this  requires  a  great  amount  of  exercise  and 
much  practice  ;  especially,  when  we  consider,  that  the 
most  of  them  -are  minute,  and  are  occupied  about  little 
matters,  about  syllables,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  about 
single  letters,  and  are  easily  forgotten,  and  escape  us,  at 
Ihe  very  time  when  we  most  need  their  presence, — when 
we  arc  caught  by  the  novelty  of  the  interpretation  of  an¬ 
other,  or  are  charmed  by  the  deceitful  flattery  of  our  own. 
Accordingly,  great  and  eminent  scholars  have,  not  unfre- 
quently,  been  deceived,  in  this  particular.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sent  a  few  examples,  that  the  student  may  be  reminded  of 
the  imbecility  of  man,  and  learn  to  be  on  his  guard.  Eras¬ 
mus  was  the  first  to  explore  that  noble  passage  in  Rom.  ix. 
5.,  —a  powerful  passage,  also,  for  asserting  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  same  thing  happened  to  him,  in  this  case, 
which  happens,  ordinarily,  to  all  those  who  undertake  to 
refine  in  things  plain  and  easy,  whether  it  proceed  from  a 
certain  captiousness  of  spirit  or  from  some  other  cause. 
In  his  opinion,  if  Paul  had  designed  to  convey  the  mean¬ 
ing  commonly  received,  he  would  have  said  bV  wv  iirl  ‘jfuvruv 
?ss^  for  bs  s%i  Travrwv  ^eog  ;  which  mode  of  expression, 
as  he  himself,  indeed,  was  well  aware,  contradicts  the  first 
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principles  of  grammar,  and  that  universal  precept,  which 
teaches,  that  when  the  finite  verb  is  converted  into  a  par¬ 
ticiple,  the  relative  os  is  always  changed  into  the  article  o. 
We  can  say  fiaxagiog  og  rrigs?  itav^u  ruv^a  ;  but,  when  the 
change  above-mentioned  takes  place,  we  must  say  fxaxafios 
6  TYi^wvand  not  05  Tiipuv.  But  I  have  elsewhere*  said  enough 
concerning  this  passage,  in  opposition  to  the  views  bolji 
this  scholar  and  of  Wetstein.  In  the  passage  1  Cor.  v.  12. 
oupfi  Tous  sdu  bfisTs  x^ivsTS ;  the  Syriac  translator  received  the 
word  xpi'vSTS  as  an  imperative  mood,  in  which  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  orthers.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  word 
i^a^sTrs,  which  occurs  in  the  sequel,  was  changed,  in  some 
copies,  into  the  imperative  s|ai^ST£  or  i^d^ars ;  although,  it 
must  be  conceded,  this  reading  may  have  been  derived, 
originally,  from  the  Latin  version.  In  this  instance,  the 
translator  did  not  recollect,  that  the  particle  oup^i  does  not 
admit  such  a  construction,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  negative 
force,  either  simply,  as  in  v.  2.,  or  with  an  interrogation. 
In  the  Same  manner,  also,  our  countryman  G.  Olearius, 
who  certainly  understood  these  matters,  has  erred,  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  Matth.  xxiv.  2.  ou  /SXsVste 
<xdv7a  TauTtt  ;  which  he  renders  nolite  hsec  mirari  ;  which 
translation,  while  it  flattered  by  its  congruity  with  the  con¬ 
text  and  its  goodness,  did  not  permit  him  to  recollect,  that 
it  required  (A)]  /SXsVsts  in  place  of  ou  jQXsVsrs.  Heumann,! 
also,  has  run  into  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  in  translating 
in  1  Thess.  v.  4.,  as  an  imperative.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  above  cited,  x  30.,  in  the  phrase  si  syu  yd- 
fisrsyu,  ri  /3Xatf9'>jjUiO0fJiai,  ou  iyu  suya^tdru  ;  some  emi¬ 
nently  learned  men  have  connected  i^srsyu  in  the 

construction,  and  translate  the  clause  thus  ;  i/  I  am  a  par¬ 
taker  of  grace, — of  the  divine  goodness  ;  differing  wide- 

*  Acta  Erudit.  for  the  year  1754. 

^  Progr.  Pnsrh.  for  the  year  17.5^!.  '' 
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ly  from  Grotius,  L.  Bos,  and  J-  Alberti,*  who  understand 
the  word  fo  denote,  absolutely,  hy  grace,  — through 
the  goodness  of  God.  But,  in  the  former  construction, 
those  learned  men  forgot  that  the  form  would  necessarily 
be  )(a^t7og.  In  Acts  iii  21.,  the  words  ov  5er  ou^avov  fxgv 

are  considered,  by  some  men  of  learning,  as  having 
reference  to  the  celestial  kingdom,  obtained  by  Christ,  on 
his  ascension  into  the  heavens  ;  which  sense,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  difficulties,  would  demand,  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar,  ov  iosi  ov^avov  jxiv  as  in  the  passage  in 

Luke  xxiv-  26.,  ‘raura  sSsi  KahsTv  tov  x^io'‘rov.  Again,  in  Acts 
vii.  14.,  in  the  words  iv  l^(5ojui»)5cov<ra  ‘jtsvts,  Corn.  Ber¬ 

tram,  desirous  of  conforming  the  number  here  specified  to 
the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  copy,  conjectured  that  <rdvTgg 
should  be  read  for  'jtsvts.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  elegant 
classical  Greek  form,  in  which,  ‘jrag  is  subjoined  to  a  word 
denoting  number,  in  order  that  a  definite  number  may  be 
understood  ;  as  in  the  following  passage  of  Callimachus ; 
'h'svt’  i'dooi  ai  Tratfai  there  were  five  in  all.  Theod.  Beza,  a 
scholar  eminently  skilled  in  Greek  letters,  approved  this 
emendation  and  our  countryman  Glasst  deemed  it  well 
worthy  of  regaiu,  adding,  where  the  thing  itself  appears 
to  he  so  clear,  and  the  correction  drawn  from  the  Hebrew 
original  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  obviotis,  who  would 
be  so  superstitiously  cautious,  as  to  apprehend,  that, 
from  this  one  or  another  such  error,  the  integrity  or  au¬ 
thority  of  the  entire  reading  of  the  New  Testament  is 
destroyed 7'"’  In  truth,  the  proposed  emendation  ought  to 
be  rejected  as  useless,  because  it  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
most  common  rules  of  Grammar,  which  require  the  form 
gv  £/35o|X'^3covra  rradaig ;  and  this  departs  still  further 

from  the  common  reading.  And,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 

Gloesar.  Gr.  in  N. 
t  Philol.  Sacr.  Lib.  i.  Tr.  ii.  n.  10, 
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which  1  have  more  frequently  noticed  than  this  fact,  that 
the  most  erudite  scholars  are,  occasionally,  misled  by  some 
nice  and  ingenious  observation  ;  and,  whilst  they  are  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  means  of  it,  to  correct  or  explain  some¬ 
thing,  they  offend,  grievously,  against  the  best  established 
rules.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  see,  how  great  is  the  difficulty 
which  presents  itself,  both  in  learning  and  in  applying  this 
method.  We  stand  in  need,  particularly,  of  much  and  ac¬ 
curate  exercise,  in  diligently  examining  whatever  we  may 
read,  by  these  grammatical  rules,  and  in  ascertaining  what 
they  demand,  and  what,  in  consistency  with  them,  we  may 
conclude  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  tlie  words. 

XXV. 

Among  the  offices  of  a  good  interpreter,  I  specified  also  tiie. 
vxireful  discrimination  beticeen proper  and  tropical  dic¬ 
tion  This  discrimination  has,  as  is  manifest, been  rendered  es¬ 
pecially  necessary,  by  certain  controversies  about  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  about  the  Character  oC'Clirist,  &c;  In  other  wri¬ 
tings,  a  doubt  or  a  controversy  of  this  kind,  rarely  occurs. 
So  that,  among  the  numerous  commentaries  and  books  of 
observations,  and  of  various  readings,  which  have  come  in¬ 
to  my  hands,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  thing 
on  the  subject  of  this  discrimination  between  tropical 
and  proper  diction.  The  matter  is  judged  of,  here,  by 
common  sense,  which  is  deemed  entirely  competent.  It 
would  suffice  in  the  sacred  writings  also,  if  we  read  and  ex¬ 
amined  them  with  the  same  unbiassed  judgment.  Other 
writings  are  approached  with  minds  free  from  preconceived 
opinions, while  the  majority  of  those  who  approach  the  sacred 
records,  come  with  minds  prepossessed,  beforehand,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  they  ought  to  seek  and  find  in  them.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  tropes  also  arc  sought  for  and 
found  where  none  exist,  and  where  the  sound  and  unpreju- 
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diced  reader, — who  is  prepared  to  receive  whatever  he  may 
find,  and  regards  and  follows  nothing  but  the  usage  of 
speech,  and  the  spirit  of  the  language, — never  once  dreams 
of  a  trope.  But,  as  in  other  matters,  the  more  difficult 
things  more  easily  admit  an  explanation,  than  those  which 
are  very  easy  and  simple  ; — inasmuch  as,  in  these,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  searching  for  the  thing  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  whereas,  in  those,  the  matter  and  things  ^to  be 
explained,  readily  suggest  themselves, — so  also,  this  mat¬ 
ter,  of  which  we  are  treating,  otherwise  easy  and  simple, 
is  rendered  perplexed  and  difficult  by  this  very  facility  it¬ 
self.  There  was  need  of  rules,  which  would  furnish  us 
with  indubitable  marts,  by  whose  presence  the  genuine 
tropes  might  be  recognised,  and  by  whose  absence  the  false 
tropes  might  be  detected.  The  rules,  however,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  department,  which  are  met  with  in  hermeneu¬ 
tical  treatises,  will  be  found,  by  the  accurate-  student, 
to  be  too  indefinite.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  ; 
we  ought  not  readily  {non  facile)  to  depart  from 
the  proper  sense  of  words:  of  which  precept,  -at  the 
present  day,  amid  so  much  knowledge,  every  one  should 
be  ashamed,  who  wishes  to  be  numbered  among  the 
learned.  For,  this  injunction — a  very  ancient  and  correct 
one,  undoubtedly, — has  regard,  not  to  tropes  but  to  allego¬ 
ries  ;  and  the  proper  sense,  here  spoken  of,  is  that  which, 
at  the  present  day,  is  denominated  the  literal.  How  very 
ambiguous  and  indefinite,  also,  is  the  phrase  non  facile!  '^ 
If  it  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  very  rarely,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  the  precept  will  be 
found  to  be  false,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  sacred 


*  J.  P.  Gronoviua,  in  his  note  upon  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  72.  cites  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  a  jurist  :  nec  luhricurn  linguae  ad  pcenam  facile  tra- 
hendum  est ;  upon  which  he  remarks:  “but  the  ambiguity  is  in  the 
phrase  nonfarile.” 
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writings,  in  which  instances  of  tropical  diction  do  not  oc¬ 
cur  ;  and  Glass  has  filled  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work 
with  examples  of  figurative  expressions.  Nor  is  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Danhauer,*  Tarnow,t  and  others,  a  more  satisfactory 
one,  who  understand  the  precept  as  enjoining,  that  a  trope 
is  not  to  be  admitted  without  an  obvious  reason  and  ne¬ 
cessity.  For,  the  precept  is  still  unfit  for  use,  inasmuch  as 
no  certain  marks  of  an  obvious  reason  and  necessity  are  fur¬ 
nished,  certainly  not  from  natute,  and  the  analogy  of  lan¬ 
guages,  which  was  especially  to  be  regarded. :j;  Calovius§ 
has  treated  this  subject  with  more  accuracy  and  subtilty  ; 
more  like  a  metaphysician,  however,  and  logician,  than  a 
grammarian.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  student 
meets  with  considerable  difficulty,  in  the  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  tropical  and  figurative  expressions  in  the  language 
of  the  inspired  writers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
sometimes,  if  not  in  those  passages  whose  acceptation  is  set¬ 
tled  in  the  systems  of  doctrine,  at  least,  in  others,  where 
the  judgment  is  left  free,  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  im- 

*  Idea  Boni  Interpretis  p.  85.  Kermeneut.  Sacr.  p.  259. 

f  Exercitt-  Biblic. 

t  Turretin  {De  Interpret.  S.  S.  p.  201.),  teaching  how  tropical  dic¬ 
tion  may  be  distinguished  from  proper,  recommends  attention  to  the 
natute  of  liie  subject.  “  If  the  thing,”  says  he,  understood  arxording 
to  the  literal  sense,  seems  to  be  impossible,  the  expression  ought,  in  that 
case,  to  be  regarded  as  figurative  ”  In  the  first  place,  w'e  may  remark 
that  tins  seems  is  ambiguous  and  fallacious ;  and,  in  the  ne.xt  place,  it 
IS  a  matter  of  investigation  and  dispute  whether  the  thing  be  im¬ 
possible  or  not.  He  adds  further;  ‘■'•we  are  to  decide  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  when  an;/  thing  is  commanded  ichirh  seems  cruel  ctnd  impious,”  and 
makes  an  application  of  this  to  the  Eucharist.  Again  he  introduces 
this  indefinite  phrase  seems.  Besides,  if  Abraham  had  wished  to 
conform  to  this  rule,  he  certainly  ought  to  have  understood  the  com. 
mand  of  God,  concerning  the  sacrifice  Of  his  son,  in  a  figurative 
sense. 

<>  I)e  Persona  Ghristi.  p.  .517. 
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posed  upon  by  those  who  inconsiderately  introduce  tropes 
and  figures.  The  rule — so  he  styles  it, — which  Le  Clerc 
furnishes,  is  altogether  useless  ;  the  proper  sense  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  metaphorical.  The  examples,  which 
he  cites,  are  s^n  more  futile,  and  quite  unnecessary  in  a 
thing  which  every  boy  is  acquainted  with,  and  has  never 
been  called  in  question  by  any  one. 

XXVI. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  in  relation  to  em¬ 
phases.  For,  this  part  also  of  the  general  subject,  has  nevj 
er  been  sufficiently  defined,  and  illustrated  by  means  of 
precise  rules,  which  might  assist  and  direct  the  inquiring 
mind,  in  exploring  and  estimating  the  emphatic  expressions. 
The  treatises  on  interpretation,  now  in  circulation,  contain 
scarcely  any  thing  beyond  what  is  comprised  in  such  rules 
as  the  following  :  genuine  e7nphuses  are  not  to  be  reject¬ 
ed :  false  emphases  are  not  to  be  admitted :  which  ca¬ 
nons  are  wont  to  be  illustrated,  in  the  schools,  solely  by  ex¬ 
amples,  as  they  may  appear  to  each  one  to  be  genuine  or 
false.  No  one,  indeed,  questions  the  correctness  of  these 
precepts  ;  nor  does  any  one  approve  an  emphasis  which  he 
supposes  to  be  unsound,  or  not  entirely  consistent  with 
truth.  For,  who  is  there  that  does  not  regard  his  own 
views  and  conclusions  on  this  subject,  as  the  best  ?  We 
needed  rather  to  have  been  taught  what  are  the  infallible 
marks  of  a  true  emphasis,  on  the  discovery  of  which,  it 
may  be  understood  that  an  expression  is  really  emphatic- 
This  instruction  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  speech 
of  good  writers,  and  enable  us  to  decide,  in  what  passages, 
and  in  w-hat  manner,  in  every  language,  the  use  of  empha¬ 
ses  obtains.  Finally,  the  minds  of  the  learners  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  by  suitable  examples,  in  reference  to  this  faculty 
of  judging.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  the  more  prone 
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the  weaker  sort — those  unskilled  in  the  languages,  and  less 
exercised  in  interpretation, — are  to  create  eiuphases  fjoni 
etymologies,  from  prepositions,  from  tropes  of  every  kind, 
or,  as  Erasmus  remarks,  on  1  Cor.  vi.  1.,  to  trifle  in  serious 
matters.  I  have  known  some  eminently  learned  men  to 
trifle  egregiously  in  interpreting  human  writings,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  by-  doing  violence  to  words  in  the  matter 
of  emphases.  What  can  we  expect,  then,  in  the  case  of 
the  inspired  writings,  in  which  the  reverence  itself  which 
they  deservedly  command,  can  easily  persuade  us,  that 
more  is  meant  by  the  words  than  the  Holy  Spirit  designed 
to  convey?  The  Jews,  as  we  well  know,  were,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  in  former  times,  deceived  ;  and,  in  the  last  centuiy, 
Cocceius  also,  and  his  emulators,  w'ho  were  resolved  to  ren¬ 
der  the  sacred  books,  because  they  were  divine,  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  possible.  In  a  certain  sense,  this  was  right;  that  is, 
with  the  understanding,  as  much  as  possible,  in  consislen- 
cy  loith  the  genius  of  the  lat  guuge,  and  the  usage  of 
sjieech ;  but  those  persons,  having  adopted  the  principle 
without  any^  limitation  or  modification,  discovered  every" 
where  in  the  words,  not  only  emphases,  but  also  allegories, 
and  prophecies,  no  one  of  whicli  had  over  entered  into  the 
minds  of  tlie  •  inspired  writers.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  deservedly  censured  by  learned  and  pious  theologians, 
who  thought  that  the  Scriptures  were  rather  trifled  with, 
than  honoured,  by  this  treatment.  The  language,  also,  .of 
the  inspired  writers,  so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  Hebrew 
usage,  mayteasily  mislead  the  unwary,  and  such  as  arc  not 
sufficiently  skilled  and  exercised  in  the  legitimate  method; 
because,  the  Hebrew  idiom  difiers  widely, in  many  respects, 
from  the  genius  and  idiom  of  our  ovvn  and  also  of  the  La¬ 
tin  language.  Accordingly,those  who  corijpnre  the  Hebrew' 
forms  ot  speech  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  w'ith 
those  of  the  Latin  or  of  their  vernacular  tongue,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  common  dictionaries,  without  considering 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew'  laii^^^uage,  are  easily  deceived  by 
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empty  notions  of  emphases,  of  which  the  divine  oraelej 
stand  in  no  need  ;  for  example,  where  the  abstract  is 
placed  for  the  concrete^ — a  mode  of  expression  common  in 
the  Hebrew  ;  where  tropes  occur,  and  where  numbers  are 
specified,  Le  Clerc,  in  his  work  which  he  is  pleased  to 
style  “  Jlrs  Critica,”  sets  forth  the  following  rule,  as  he 
calls  it  (although  it  is  any  thing  but  a  rule,  which  may 
assist  us  in  understanding  or  judging  in  these  matters)  : 
many  things  seem  to  be  emphatic  in  the  versions,  ivhich, 
in  the  originals  themselves,  are  devoid  of  emphasis  ;  and, 
having  cited  examples  illustrative,  as  he  supposes,  of  this 
position,  of  which  examples  it  does  not  become  me  now 
to  speak,  he  then  presents,  at  the  close  §.  15.,  the  following 
canon  :  although  the  ivords  of  the  ancient  writers  should 
seem  to  be  emphatic,  still,  it  is  sufficient  to  interpret 
them  in  a  plainer  and  weaker  sense,  provided,  by  press¬ 
ing  it,  we  involve  ourselves  in  some  absurdity.  If 
such  an  absurdity  really  follows,  I  acknowledge  the  rule 
to  be  sound  and  true.  But  the  canon  is,  correctly  speaking, 
applicable  to  but  one  example  of  all  which  he  has  cited,  viz. 
the  one  from  Exod.  iv.  21.,  and  that,  too,  is  an  instance 
rather  of  a  tropical  diction,  than  of  an  emphasis.  And 
what  becomes  of  all  the  other  false  emphases  }  P'or  it  is  by  no 
metjns  true,  that  all  of  them  embrace  an  absurdity.  They 
present,  more  frequently,  a  probable  sense,  adapted  to  the 
popular  harangue,  employed  in  exhorting,  terrifying,  and 
admonishing  ; — pious  emphases,  we  may  call  them,  but  still 
inaccurate.  What  shall  we  say  of  an  eminent  critic,  disci¬ 
plined  in  the  school  of  logical  subtiity  ?  What  kind  of 
rules  does  he  furnish,  for  the  ascertaining  and  judging  of 
good  and  legitimate  enq.'hases  ?  Is  it  really  less  censurable 
to  diminish,  in  his  zeal  for  rejecting  false  emphases,  the 
real  force  of  the  divinely  inspii'ed  writers?  His  critical 
acumen  seems  to  fail  him  here.  Nay,  he  convinces  us,  by 
many  examples,  that  he  could  not  see  and  judge,  with 
acuteness,  in  this  matter  of  emphasis.  He  denies,  for  ex- 
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amj5le,that  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matth.  vi.  fAspifAV'^CyiTS, 
were  spoken  with  emphasis,  as  those  would  have  us  sup¬ 
pose,  who  assert  that  the  perfect  Christian  ought  to  part 
with  all  his  possessions,  and  be  fed  from  the  tables  of  others. 
}3ut  these  short  sighted  persons  did  not  discern  and  under¬ 
stand  the  emphasis  in  these  words.  They  thought  simply 
of  care,  when  they  ought  to  have  understood  anxious, 
solicitous,  (tssiduous  care.  But,  even  admitting  that 
laws  and  rules  for  judging  of  emphases  were  furnished,  in 
a  written  treatise,  with  diligence  and  perspicuity,  and  in  a 
form  which  adapts  itself  to  use, — which  we  shall,  at  some 
future  day,  with  leave  of  Providence,  attempt  to  do, — still, 
much  labour  would  lemain.  For,  this  matter  demands  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  languages,  much  and  curious  reading, 
together  with  exercise  ;  and  it  stands  in  need  of  these 
more  than  of  the  subtilty  of  rules,  by  which,  indeed,  the 
way  merely  is  pointed  out.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
know  the  way ;  and  another,  to  arrive,  by  actually  travel¬ 
ling  it,  at  the  point  at  which  you  aim. 

XXVII. 

The  reconciliation  of  apparent  disct'epancies,  concern¬ 
ing  which  it  now  remains  for  us  to  speak,  in  accordance 
with  the  propo.sed  plan,  although  it  very  much  needs  a 
knowledge  of  things,  demands,  also,  the  aid  of  Gram¬ 
mar,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  very  easily  procured 
or  applied.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  much  need  of 
that  nice  and  accurate  judgment,  of  which  we  treated  at  the 
commencement,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  f)ermit  ourselves  to 
he  deceived  by  those  who  endeavour,  by  means  of  conjee 
tures,  to  settle  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  reading.  Again, 
should  the  discrepancy  be  of  a  doctrinal  character,  although 
the  analogy  of  the  faith  affords  assistance,  still  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient.  We  ought  to  have  in  readiness,  also, 
observations  concerning  the  force  of  words,  derived  especi- 
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ally  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  between  which  and  the  usage 
of  the  occidental  languages  there  exists  a  wide  difference, 
and  also  from  the  analog  of  languages ;  by  which  means, 
the  thing  is  generally  satisfactorily  composed.  In  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  what  difficulties  occur,  has  been  stated 
above.  When  the  discrepancy  is  of  a  historical  character, 
inasmuch  as  the  names  of  persons,  of  places,  and  of  times, 
and  also  numbers,  attributes,  and  predicates,  differ,  the 
usage  of  historians  should  be  ascertained,  in  respect  of  the 
variety  of  narration  without  a  real  disagreement,  and  also 
in  respect  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  they  frequently 
employ,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  their  plan,  and  not  re¬ 
ducible  to  extreme  accuracy  and  precision.  In  such  com¬ 
parisons,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  which  one  of 
two  passages  should  be  accommodated  to  the  other;  of 
which  one  of  two  historia  s  the  narrative  should  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  that  of  the  other.  The  former  is  an  acquisition 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  one,  who  has  not  been  much  and 
accurately  employed,  in  the  reading- and  comparison  of  the 
historians;  the  latter  demands  a  judgment  corrected  by  a 
familiarity  with- many  examples,  and  exercise  regulated  in 
conformity  with  them.  It  is  likewise  profitable  to  have 
read  the  commentaries  and  remarks  of  critics,  in  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  reconciling  apparently  discrepant 
passages  in  ancient  historians,  by  means  of  those  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  alluded  to,  concerning  the  manner  of 
narrating  and  of  speaking.  But  all  are  undoubtedly  aware, 
how  much  labour,  study,  care,  and  judgment  these  things 
demand  ;  nor  will  •any  one  hesita'e  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  portion  of  grammatical  interpretation  is  by  far  the  most, 
difficult. 

XXVHI. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close,  the  discussion  concern¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  attending  the  successful  interpretation  of 
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the  New  Testament.  This  discussion  was  undertaken, 
solely  with  the  design  of  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  the 
young,  who  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology, 
the  notion, — prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  theology  itself, 
and,  especially,  to  the  study  of  the  languages, — that  a  very 
moderate,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  particularly  of  the  Greek,  is  requisite  to  enable 
us  to  understand  thoroughly,  and  interpret  successfully,  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  notion  has  operated, 
also,  to  exclude  the  majority  from  the  opportunities  of  at¬ 
taining  to  this  ability.  We  indulged  the  hope,  moreover, 
that  we  might  whet  and  incite  the  minds  of  the  young,  to 
a  desire  of  cultivating  a  familiarity,  both  with  useful  let¬ 
ters,  and  with  the  inspired  books.  ^  Nothing  sooner  ren¬ 
ders  complicated  and  difficult,  even  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  easy,  than  a  notion  of  their  easiness  ;  much 
more  is  this  the  fact,  in  regard  to  such  as  present  ftiany 
and  weighty  difficulties.  For,  it  begets  negligence  and 
sloth,  which  forbid  any  attainments  in  a  noble  pursuit. 
Indeed,  if  any  thing  deserves  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  mind,  it  is,  certainly,  the  inspired  volume,  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  and  profound  understanding  of  which,  it  becomes 
Christians  to  devote  their  study  and  care, — those  Christians, 
especially,  who  profess  to  be  disciples  and  followers  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  whose  theological  information  was  manifestly  derived 
from  that  familiarity  with  sacred  things,  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  the  study  of  the  languages.  We  see  how 
much  care  and  labour  are  bestowed,  in  accurately  under¬ 
standing  and  interpreting  the  other  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  those  who  profess  to  be  interpreters  of  them  ; 
how  carefull}^,  also,  they  examine,  not  only  every  thing 
and  every  word,  but  even  single  letters,  in  order  that  no¬ 
thing  may  be  left  unscrutinized  and  unexplored.  And 
does  it  not  become  those,  who  aim  to  become  the  professed 
interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  bestow’  upon  them 
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an  equal  and  even  a  greater  amount  of  study  and  diligence  ? 
We  are  just  now  preparing  our  minds  for  the  celebration  of 
the  memory  of  the  Imperial  Peace,  by  means  of  which,  that 
moit  delightful  and  precious  blessing, Religious  Liberty,  was 
either  obtained  or  secured  to  us.  We  do  not  mean,  by  this,a 
licentiousness  in  the  treatment  of  divine  things  This  de¬ 
serves,  on  the  contrary,  any  name  but  that  most  attractive 
one  of  Liberty.  As  civil  liberty  is  entirely  subjected  to 
laws,  on  the  removal  of  which,  either  licentiousness  or 
slavery  is  the  consequence  ;  so  this  liberty  in  sacred  mat¬ 
ters,  is  discerned  in  this,  that  we  are  not  constrained  to 
form  our  opinions  of  divine  things,  from  the  arbitrary  will 
and  command  of  any  one,  but  we  may  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  inspired  volume  alone,  as  to  that  of  an  only  and 
most  authoritative  law,  and  render  obedience  to  it.  Those, 
therefore,  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  and  defenders  of 
this  liberty,  ought  to  embrace  and  observe  this  law,  and  to 
occupy  themselves  with  it,  to  examine  it,  and  meditate 
upon  it,  by  nighty  and  by  day.  And  this  liberty  cannot 
even  be  maintained,  without  that  desire  and  diligence, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  understanding  the  inspired 
books,  by  the  assistance  of  useful  learning  It  was  this 
that  formerly  prepared  the  way  for  seeking  and  obtaining 
religious  liberty  ;  and  should  this  be  again  withdrawn  or 
despised,  liberty  will  also  be  withdrawn  and  perish  ;  and 
that  barbarism  will  again  return,  which  once  invaded  sa¬ 
cred  letters  and  the  minds  of  men,  and  subjected  the  whole 
church  to  the  domination  of  Rome.  Ye,  then,  who  love 
our  religion  ;  ye,  especially,  who  are  devoted  to  theology, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  guardianship  and  defence  of  this 
religious  liberty,  guard,  I  beseech  you,  against  such  a  con¬ 
sequence,  and  consult  for  the  accurate  study  of  all  useful 
letters,  and  of  the  inspired  Vv^ritings,  for  the  purity  and  li¬ 
berty  of  sacred  things,  and  also  for  your  own  praise  and 
glorj^,  to  which,  in  this  department  of  study,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  access,  than  the  one  I  have  recommended. 
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or  THIS  SCIIXPTU21ES.  . 


The  merits  of  Origen — a  man  who  stands  conspicuous 
amongst  a  few, — have  been,  in  every  age,  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy.  Some  have  not  known  how  to  set  bounds  to 
their  admiration,  and  others,  to  their  censures.  In  regard, 
however,  to  his  method  of  proceeding  and  his  skill,  in 
handling  the  sacred  writings,  he  is  more  uniformly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  prais^.  Jerome,  with  whom  no  one,  in  the  Lat¬ 
in  Church,  can  be  compared,  for  learning,  and,  especially, 
for  sacred  learning,  and  not  very  friendly  to  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation,  nevertheless,  desired  to  possess, 
even  with  the  odium  of  the  name  of  Origen,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures.*  Masius,  also,  an  excellent  inter¬ 
preter,  according  to  the  grammatical  method,  declares  that 
'  he  knows  not  whether,  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
any  one  has  flourished,  either  superior  in  talents,  or 
more  exercised  in  sacred  letters,  than  Origen.'^  And 
it  would  be  easy,  to  adduce,  from  every  age,  testimonies  of 
the  same  favourable  character.  But  this  renown  is  tarnish¬ 
ed^  and  almost  obliterated,  by  his  fondness  for  the  allegori¬ 
cal  mode  of  interpretation  ;  in  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  he 
exceeded  the  proper  limits,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  dl- 
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vine  truth.  For,  as  the  mind  of  man,  owing  to  a  cerUuu 
natural  feeling  of  envy  toward  men  of  eminence,  is  more 
prone  to  censure  than  to  praise,  and  discovers,  with  more 
acuteness,  faults  and  blemishes,  than  virtues  and  excellen¬ 
cies  ;  so  also,  in  this  case,  the  above-mentioned  fault  of 
Origen,  occupied  the  attention  of  most  persons,  and  led 
them  to  disregard  his  excellencies,  and  his  distinguished 
merits,  in  the  same  department.  Accordingly,  we  may 
see  those  who  have  undertaken  to  write  upon  the  abilities 
of  Origen  as  an  interpreier,  dwelling  largely  and  diligently 
on  the  allegorical  method,  but  extremely  sparing  and  neg¬ 
ligent  in  regard  to  the  grammatical.  We,  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  search  out  and  praise  the  virtues  of  eminent  men, 
rather  than  to  inquire  after  and  censure  their  faults, — for, 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  boih  conduces  more  liberally  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mind  itself,  and  is  more  fruitful  in 
the  benefits  of  imitation, — we,  therefore,  have  rather  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  Origen,  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  interpretation  of  the  inspired  writings.  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  inquiry,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion, — which, 
at  the  present  time,  we  design  to  establish, — that  Origen 
was  ihe  first  to  devote  his  mind,  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sacred  writings,  after  the  manner  of  the  grammarians  ;  and 
that,  whatsoever  advances,  in  this  respect,  particularly  as  it 
regards  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  were  made  by  , 
the  ancient  Christian  Church,  are  nearly  all  to  be  traced, 
originally,  from  Origen.  In  this  discussion,  we  shall  con¬ 
sider,  first  of  all,  the  arguments  which  possess  a  conjectu¬ 
ral  probability  ;  through  which,  the  minds  of  our  readers 
may  be  enabled  to  approach  the  other  class  of  arguments, 
which  rest  upon  the  faith  of  history  and  facts. 

II. 

In  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  while,  as  yet,  each  of  the 
inspired  books  was  fecent,  or  was  used  only  by  those  of  the 
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same  country  with  their  respective  authors;  while  the 
language,  in  which  they  were  written,  was  not  yet  removed 
from  common  use,  or  much  altered,  and  the  original  con¬ 
dition  of  things  was  not  yet  changed  ;  there  was  no  need 
of  grammatical  interpretation,  nor  of  grammatical  or  his¬ 
torical  commentaries.  Interpretation  was  busied  entirely 
about  things,  and  not  about  words.  This  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  moreover,  was  in  vogue,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  among  Me 
prophets, — men  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — w’hose 
disciples  and  schools  are  commemorated  in  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume.  For,  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  what  interpre¬ 
ters,  when  expounding  the  passage  2  Kings  ii.  2.,  are  wont 
to  consider  as  the  specific  duty  discharged  in  these  schools 
of  the  prophets,  was  not  the  only  one  ;  but,  that  -the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  divine  oracles,  constituted  another  and 
a  prominent  duty.  The  scope  of  this  interpretation  was 
two-fold.  The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  principal  one,  was, 
the  understanding  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  of  the  figures  and  types,  by  which  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  with  its  blessings,  was  shadowed  forth.  The 
other  was,  to  enable  them  to  collect  and  apply  every  thing 
that  had  been  said  and  done,  for  the  purposes  of  doctrine, 
instruction,  correction,  reproof,  and  consolation ;  anti, 
also,  to  expound  the  law  of  God,  and  to  ap»ply  it,  in  the 
cases  which,  from  time  to  time,  presented  themselves.  For 
this  opinion,  I  think  I  hav'e  sufiicient  support.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  manifest,  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jews,  did 
refer  to  Christ,  prophecies,  which  the  event  has  clearly 
proved  to  us,  did  actually  pertain  to  him.  If  they  did  not 
thus  refer  all  the  prophecies  to  Christ,  they  did  so,  with 
the  majority,  at  least,  and  the  more  important  ones,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  most  eminent  scholars.  Now,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  these  Jewscoukl'not,  in  any  manner,  have 
done  this,  by  their  own  unassisted  ])owers.  For,  it  is  very 
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clear,  and  approves  itself  even  to  common  sense,  that,  in 
those  prophecies,  in  which  there  was  nothing  definite  con¬ 
cerning  persons,  places,  and  times,  the  human  powers  could 
attain  to  no  certainty  ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  to  inter¬ 
pret  them,  he  could  furnish  nothing  but  conjectures, — pious, 
perhaps,  and  harmless,  but  still  mere  conjectures.  So  that, 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  the  ancient  Jews 
received  their  views  of  such  prophecies  from  the  prophets 
themselves  ; — not  from  those  very  prophets  who  originally 
pronounced  them,  as  Schoetgen*  thinks,  (for  this  supposi¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary,)  but,  from  those,  to  whomsoever  God 
had  granted  this  faculty  of  interpretation.  For,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  also,  among  the  mira¬ 
culous  powers  conferred  of  God,  was  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophets;  ard  our  Saviour  himself,  the  first  and  the 
greatest  of  all  prophets,  by  expounding  the  prophecies 
which  had  long  before  been  delivered  concerning  himself, 
rendered  them  intelligible  to  the  Apostles.t  Prudent  the¬ 
ologians,  indeed,  are  willing  to  admit  among  the  number 
of  types,  such,  alone,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  designed  to  be  in¬ 
dicative  of  future  things  ;  because,  it  cannot  be  determined, 
with  certainty,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself.  Accordingly,  they  are  unwilling  to  recognise 
other  types,  than  those  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  have 
declared  to  be  such.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  believed, 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  had  no  certain  knowledge  of 
types  ;  nay,  consistently  with  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  were  aware,  of  what  thing, 
the  victims,  the  paschal  lamb,  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
others,  were  types.  Hence,  in  this  matter,  also,  the  pro¬ 
phets  instructed  their  disciples.  And  now,  in  relation  to 
the  other  object,  which  the  prophete  kept  in  view,  in  their 
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interpretations,  as  we  have  before  stated,  I  appreliend  that 
no  one  will  even  entertain  a  doubt. 

III. 

After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  gift  of  pr«- 
phecy  had  ceased, — by  which,  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate, 
that  there  were  no  prophets  at  all,  but,  that  they  were 
more  rarely  met  with, — schools  were  established,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  prophets,  in  which  schools,  the  same 
things  were  treated  of,  but  indirectly,  and  from  tradition 
(for,  the  instructions  of  the  prophets  had  not  been  entirely 
lost), and  according  to  the  ability  of  each  one,  acquired  by 
reading,  thought,  and  exercise.  These  schools  were  de¬ 
nominated  houses  of  study.  As  they 

here  exercised  their  inventive  faculties, — keen,  indeed,  but 
neither  enlightened  from  above,  nor  disciplined  by  sound 
philosophy  and  elegant  learning,  and  much  too  exuberant, 
— there  arose,  besides  other  corruptions,  of  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  speak  particularly,  the  allegorical  mode 
of  interpretation,  which,  losing  sight  of  the  grammatical 
sense,  converted  more  things  into  allegories  and  figures, 
than  was  necessary  or  permitted  by  the  thing  itself.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  interpretation  in  vogue  among  the  learned 
men  in  those  times,  was  mixed  and  compounded  of  sound 
traditions,  those,  to  wit,  which  were  traceable  to  a  period 
of  antiquity  and  to  the  prophets  themselves,  and  of  a  lar¬ 
ger  number  of  things  which  were  supplied  by  their  own 
invention  ;  not  to  be  despised,  indeed,  but  demanding 
great  judgment  in  their  selection.  In  regard  to  those  things 
which  we  meet  with  in  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
belonging  to  the  typical  and  allegorical  method,  although  I 
would  not  venture  to  say,  that  all  of  them  were  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  Gamaliel,  and  other  Jewish  teach¬ 
ers,  and  collected  with  judgment, — in  which  respect,  he 
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had  been  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  still,  we  may 
gather  from  those  things  which  he  has  in  common  witir  ' 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  already  noticed  by  scholars,  that  cer¬ 
tain  things  were  first  known  by  the  inspired  Apostle,  from 
that  source.  For,  that  Philo  had  been  read  by  Paul,  as 
some  suppose,  which  supposition  seems  probable  to  Wet- 
stein  also,*  and  that  those  things  which  he  has  in  common, 
were  drawn  from  that  writer,  seems  improbable  for  many 
reasons,  which  I  shall  specify  elsewhere.  He  may  have 
received  them  from  that  source  ;  but,  still,  they  could  not  be 
approved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  submitted  to  Paul,  un¬ 
less  they  had  originally  proceeded  from  Itself,  and  from 
those  ancient  sources  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  therefore,  was,  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  in  vogue  among  the  Jews. 

IV.  , 

At  the  time  when  the  books  of  the  Evangelists  and  of 
the  Apostles  were  first  written,  there  was,  evidently,  no 
need  of  grammatical  interpreters,  because  the  authors  em¬ 
ployed  a  language  which  was  familiar  to  those  to  whom 
and  for  whose  sake  those  books  were  written  ;  and  those 
to  whom  they  wrote  were,  also,  in  possession  of  knowledge, 
derived  immediately  f  rom  the  instructions  of  the  Apostles. 
The  things  “  hard  to  he  undei'&tood,”  of  Paul,  and  other 
things  in  the  inspired  writings,  which  Petert  informs  us, 
were  “  wrested”  by  ^Hhe  unstable  and  unlearned  ”  were 
owing  to  the  sublimity  and  novelty  of  the  subject,  rather 
than  to  the  difficulty  of  the  wqrds.  And  the  phrase  sv  oTs  in 
rvhich^  relates,  not  to  the  Epistles,  but  to  ‘raCra  these 
things,  concerning  which,  Peter  himself  had  before  spo- 


*  Nov.  Test.  Vol.  ii.  p.  384. 


t  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 
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ken.  So  that,  in  tliose  primitive  times,  no  one  thought  of 
commentaries,  especially  of  historical  and  grammatical 
commentaries,  the  necessity  and  desire  of  which,  as  in 
other  books,  so  here  also,  are  occasioned  by  time,  and 
changes,  and  the  transmission  of  the  books  themselves  to 
other  nations  ;  from  which  causes  alone,  an  obscurity  in 
regard  to  certain  words  is  wont  to  arise,  without  any  fault 
or  error  of  the  authors,  and  we  are  not  permitted  to  think 
of  any  other  difficulty  in  the  inspired  writings,  than  what 
has  proceeded  from  this  source.  Besides  this,  there  were 
still  living  holy  men,  who  proceeded  from  the  school  of 
the  Apostles,  %vho  could  be  consulted,  in  case  of  doubt  or 
ambiguity.  The  exposition  of  things  was  all  that  remain¬ 
ed  for  them  ;  and  this  was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
edification,  in  meetings  for  tlie  purposes  of  religion,  and 
also  in  books,  which  explained  and  illustrated  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  kept  alive  and  confirmed 
the  faith,  by  exhorting,  provoking,  and  consoling  :  which 
mode  of  interpretation  is  employed,  at  the  present  day,  by 
masters  of  schools,  by  popular  preachers,  and  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  devotional  books.  In  this  mode  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  indeed,  the  use  of  allegories  was  always  found  ;  mo¬ 
derate,  however,  and  not  calculated  to  prejudice  that  mode 
of  interpretation  which  is  properly  called  grammatical ; 
until  Origen,  imbued  with  Jewish  learning  and  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  possessed,  himself,  of  talents,  having  ad- 
v^anced  further,  pursued,  too  far,  the  allegorical  method, 
and  sometimes  to  the  detriment,  and,  almost,  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  the  grammatical  sense  ;  and,  in  this  manner, 
brought  the  allegorical  method  into  contempt,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  a  sense,  that  it  was  not  employed,  by  those 
very  persons,  who,  on  this  pretext,  loaded  Origen  with 
censures  ;  by  Jerome,  for  <'xample,  Augustine,  and  others, 
in  commentaries  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
and  in  sermons  addressed  to  popular  audiences,  but  still 
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with  greater  moderation  by  those  wlio  were  more  learned 
and  skilful. 


V. 

But,  after  that  the  inspired  writings  had  contracted  some 
degree  of  age,  and  had  come,  together  with  the  Christian 
religion,  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  didered,  very  much,  from  the  Jews,  in  their 
manner  of  speaking,  who  did  not,  ordinarily,  understand 
the  Greek  words,  used  in  a  Hebrew  sense  ;  the  necessity 
of  grammatical  interpretation  first  began  to  exist,  and 
learned  men,  al!?o,  began,  after  the  manner  of  the  gram¬ 
marians,  to  write  commentaries  upon  the  inspired  books. 
That  the  Greeks  led  the  way  in  this,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  monuments,  of  antiquity, 
and  has  been  correctly  observed,  also,  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  in  the  Preface  to  the  commentary  on  Matthew  by 
Hilary  of  Poictiers.  For,  as  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  was  not  ashamed,  at  a  period  long  before,  to  ask  of 
Greece  instruction  in  all  the  arts  ;  so  also,  in  these  later 
times,  the  Latin  church  derived  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Greek  church.  But,  among  the  Greeks,  Origen  was 
the  first  who  introduced  this  study  of  grammatical  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  the  interpretation  itsell  ;  and  furnished,  also,  an 
example  of  the  management  of  it,  which  was  followed  by* 
others  ;  for,  he  was  the  first  in  the  Greek  church,  and  also 
the  last,  in  whom  were  found  all  things  \yhich  furnish  a 
competent  ability  for  such  an  undertaking.  This,  then, 
.  will  be  the  first  argument,  by  means  of  which,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  establish  our  position  assumed  at  the  outset. 

VI. 

The  original  principles  of  all  sciences  lie  concealed  in 
the  human  mind,  as  those  of  all  fruits  lie  concealed  in  the 
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earth.  Still,  7ion  omnts  J'et't  omnia  tellus,  every  soil 
does  not  produce  all  kinds  of  f  ruits.  So,  the  genius, 
also,  of  every  individual  or  nation,  is  not  adapted  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fruits  of  every  art.  It  was  given  to  the  Greeks 
to  be  the  originators  of  all  the  arts  which  depend  upon  ge¬ 
nius  ;  the  hope  and  renown  of  imitation,  was  left  to  die 
other  nations.  Accordingly,  both  the  universal  doctrine 
of  grammar,  and  the  art  of  interpretation,  were  introduced 
by  the  Greeks,  and  disseminated,  from  them,  to  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  nor  is  there  known  to  have*  existed,  in  ancient 
times,  a  single  good  interpreter,  who  either  vvas  not  a 
Greek,  or  had  not  acquired  his  ability  by  indtating  the 
Greek  examples.  As  to  the  Jews,  indeed,  it  is  abundantly 
manifest,  that  they  could  boast  of  no  grammatical  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  sacred  books,  before  they  had  begun  to  avail 
themselves  of  Grecian  examples,  if  not  of  Grecian  learn¬ 
ing ;  nor  is  there  extant  a  grammatical  commentary  upon 
the  inspired  writings,  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the 
twelfth  century  ;  at  which  time,  the  Jews,  who  were  resi¬ 
ding  among  the  Arabians,  followed  their  example  in  their 
study  of  Grecian  learning.  It  need  not  excite  surprise, 
therefore,  if  it  be  found,  that  the  grammatical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sacred  writings,  among  Christians,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Greeks.  But,  merely  to  be  a  Grecian,  was 
not  sufficient :  it  behoved  him,  who  first  desired  to  profess 
himself  a  grammatical  interpreter,  and  to  engage  in  this 
business,  with  success  and  renown,  to  understand,  thorough¬ 
ly,  the  arts  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  and  to  be  familiar 
with  them  by  much  exercise.  In  addition  to  this,  he  must, 
necessarily,  have  possessed  no  ordinary  readiness  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  Origen,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  first  among  the  Doctors  of  the  Greek  church, 
who  possessed  all  these  qualifications  ;  for,  Clement,  the 
erudite  master  of  Origen,  was  unacquainted  with  Hebrew 
letters,  and  inexperienced  in  this  mode  of  interpretation. 
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VII. 

That  Origen  was  well  versed  in  the  grammatical  arts  both 
of  writing  and  of  interpreting,  who  can  entertain  a  doubt, 
after  the  concordant  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  he  not 
only,  from  childhood  to  his  last  days,  cultivated  polite  let¬ 
ters,  with  the  greatest  zeal  but,  also,  had  lived  in  the 
capacity  of  a  grammarian,  prior  to  his  attempt  at  sacred  in¬ 
terpretation  and  his  profession  of  the  same;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  also,  he  was  \^mnt  to  be  censured  by  the  envious  and 
illiterate  herd  of  the  clergy,  who  could  not  endure  the 
splendour  and  renown  of  his  learning  ;  while  he  himself, 
meanwhile,  was  grieved  at  their  ignorance  of  the  great 
necessity  and  utility  of  this  learning,  in  sacred  interpreta- 
tion.t  In  regard  to  what  Eusebius  says4  that  Origen, 
having  entered  upon  the  office  of  instructer,  in  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  renounced  the  profession  of  grammatical 
learning.,  as  useless,  and  adverse  to  piety,  it  is  the  silly 
and  ridiculous  interpretation,  either  of  Eusebius  himself, 
or  of  some  other,  from  whom,  as  a  compiler,  he  drew  his 
remarks,  desirous  of  imitating  the  example  of  good  histo¬ 
rians,  who  add,  from  conjecture,  the  reasons  and  motives 
of  every  thing  which  they  relate  ;  which  interpretation,  he 
himself  confutes,  in  the  sequel  c.  18  ,  where  he  relates, 
that  Origen,  to  the  very  last,  continued  to  cultivate  and  to 
teach  polite  letters,  mathematical  science,  and  philosophy, 
for  the  reason  stated  above.  What  progress  he  made  in 
the  science  of  interpretation,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he 
attained  to  the  summit  of  grammatical  learning,  viz.  the 
art  of  criticism  ;  of  the  accurate  use  of  which,  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  books,  from  the  instructions  of  the  Greeks,  he  was 

« 

*  Eusebius  Histor.  Eccles.  vi.  1. 
f  Eusebius  Ibid.  vi.  18.  f  Ibid.  vi.  3. 
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the  first,  undoubtedly,  to  furnish  an  example,  as  we  shall 
prove  in  the  sequel. 

VIII. 

That  Origen  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew  letters,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  Jerome*  and  by  the  Hexapla,  a  work  of  Origen, 
in  which  he  presented  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  written  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  charac¬ 
ters  ;  in  which  he  corrected,  also,  by  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  completed,  the  whole  version  of  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lators  :  which,  certainly,  is  not  the  work  of  a  man  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Hebrew  language.  Huett  denies,  that 
any  person,  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Origen, 
can  believe  thiS  knowledge  of  his  to  have  been  extraordi¬ 
nary,  inasmuch  as  many  things  are  met  with,  in  those 
writings,  inconsistent  with  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew.  I  must  acknowledge  myself,  however,  to  be 
but  little  moved  by  this  argument ,  especially  when  I  find 
the  examples  adduced  in  confirmation  of  it,  pertaining,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  derivations  of  words ;  in  which  re- 


*  De  Scriptt.  Eccles.  54.  “  Contra  aetatis gentisque  suae  nnturam 

ed'ulicerat"  “  he  had  acquired  this  knowledge^  contrary  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  age  and  nation-^'  The  word  aetas  I  translate,  neither  with 
Trithemius,  old  age,  nor  with  Huet  (Orig.  i.  2,2  ),  manhood ,  al¬ 
though  Sophronius  translates  it  and  renders  the  phrase  gen- 

tis  natura,  by  oixsia  (pudt?.  Jerome,  however,  meant  to  say,  that 
in  the  age  of  Origen,  it  had  not  yet  become  customary,  for  the  Greek 
Christians,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  resting  satisfied 
with  their  own  language,  and  the  Greek  version  of  the  old  Testament. 
Thus  I  understood  his  words,  when  I  first  read  them ;  and  I  find  that 
the  celebrated  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Eccles.  Hieron.  as  above  cited, 
and  Biblioth.  Graec.  v.  p.  224.)  has  understood  them  in  the  same 
manner. 
i  ii.  1.  2. 
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spect,  mistakes  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  with 
those  who  are  eminently  skilled  in  any  language.  Varro, 
for  example,  a  profound  Latin  scholar,  fails  to  afford  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  this  department,  even  to  us,  who  are  far  remo¬ 
ved  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Besides,  as  Casau- 
bon*'  correctly  observes,  it  was  customary  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  to  indulge  in  a  subtile  but  misapplied  inquisitiveness ; 
so  that,  in  the  case  of  foreign  words,  of  whose  derivation 
they  were  ignorant,  they  set  themselves  about  inventing 
something,  which  they  accommodated  to  the  signification 
of  those  words.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Fathers  invent 
Greek,  or  even  Latin,  etymologies  of  Hebrew  words  ;  not 
because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  derivation,  as  many, 
at  the  present  day,  persuade  themselves,  but  purely  from 
that  inquisitiveness  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  this  kind,  he  cites,  also,  in  the  same  work.  For, 
the  distinction  which  Origen  makes,  in  a  certain  passage  of 
his  commentary,!  between  ov^avog  and  ou^avoi,  is  introduced 
by  him,  when  writing  to  the  Greeks,  in  a  popular  style,  in 
accommodation  to  their  own  language,  and  to  the  opinion 
concerning  the  three  heavens,  which  was  then  prevalent ; 
just  as,  in  Rom.  xii.  1.,  he  affirmed  o/Wip/xoi  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  more  than  sayingnothing  about  the  Hebraism, 

by  which  this  plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  beneficence; 
because  he  had  to  do  with  Greeks,  unacquainted  with  the 
Hebraism,  and  his  business  was  not  so  much  to  elicit  the 
grarnmatical  sense  of  the  words,  as  to  exhort  the  common 
people,  or  the  unlearned  reader,  to  the  di charge  of  duty. 
Many  such  things,  I  have  met  with,  myself,  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Origen,  so  far  as  they  have  been  read  by  me  ;  still, 
I  have  not,  on  this  account,  entertained  a  doubt  of  his  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  Hebrew  letters,  which  Jerome  expressly  at¬ 
tributes  to  him. 

*  Adv.  Baron.  Exercitatt.  xvi.  n.  ii 

f  Matth.  xviii.  18.  p.  338. 
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IX. 

Learned  men  have  been  much  too  severe,  in  this  judg¬ 
ment  concei’ning  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  letters  among 
ancient  writers.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  Josephus,  who, 
although  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  Palestine,  and  professes 
to  have  written  Hebrew  books,  and  to  have  drawn  his 
Jlntiqidties  from  the  original  inspired  volume,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  charged  with  ignorance  in  this  department  of 
learning.  And,  how  few  there  are  who  do  not  attribute 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  language  to  Philo, — who  is 
still  more  closely  connected  with  the  cause  of  Origen, — 
who  was  very  diligent  in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Jewish  law  and  history.  No  one,  says  Scaliger,*  ivlio 
has  read  Philo,  can  fail  to  discover,  that  he  was  very  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Hebrew.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  his  ety¬ 
mological  efforts,  he  wanders  from  the  trutli,  and  interprets 
Greek  expressions,  in  a  Greek  sense,  even  where  they  de¬ 
part  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  and  tortures  them  into  alle¬ 
gories.  Scholars  certainly  do  not  sulliciently  regard,  ei¬ 
ther  the  age  in  which  these  men  flourished,  or  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  productions,  when  they  judge  thus  severely  of 
their  merits.  When  we  inquire  concerning  the  proficiency 
in  Hebrew  learning,  of  Philo,  Origen,  and  Jerome  (to  the 
last  named  person,  also,  the  late  Loescher,t  with  Le  Clerc 
and  others,  attributes  but  a  moderate  share  of  knowledge 
in  this  department),  we  certainly  do  not  inquire  for  that 
knowledge  which  is  rigidly  conformed  to  grammatical  ac¬ 
curacy,  such  as  we  now  demand  in  him  who  professes  an 
acquaintance  with  Hebrew  letters.  This  precise  know¬ 
ledge  had  no  existence  in  those  times  ;  not  even  among 
Jewish  Doctors,  wlio  had  been  born  and  educated  among 

*  Castigatt.  in  Euseb.  Chronic,  p.  7. 

r  Do  Cansg.  Ling.  Ebr.  p.  96. 
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.lews,  and  employed  the  Hebrew  tongue,  such  as  it  then 
was,  and  had  schools  in  the  midst  of  Palestine  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  Hebrew  language  had  not  yet,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  been  subjected  accurately  to  grammatical  re-: 
search,  nor  had  the  analogy  of  the  language  been  thorough¬ 
ly  investigated  by  means  of  nice  observation,  and  embra¬ 
ced  and  defined  by  perspicuous  rules.  So  that,  even  those 
who  were  accounted  especially  skilful  in  this  respect, 
nevertheless,  as  is  the  case  with  our  own  countrymen,  in 
their  vernacular  tongue,  were  now  and  then  put  to  a  stand, 
or  wandered  from  the  truth,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
expressions  of  a  more  ancient  character,  and  removed  from 
common  use,  and  of  the  derivations  of  words  ;  and  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  a  language,  so  far  as  it  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interpretation,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  denied 
to  any  one,  because  of  such  mistakes.  As  to  the  character  of 
their  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  the  design 
of  Philo  to  write  a  grammatical  commentary  upon  the 
books  of  Moses ;  of  which,  at  that  time,  as  I  have  before 
said,  there  w’as  no  example.  He  wished,  rather,  to  display 
his  talents,  by  inventing  allegories,  new  and  fraught  with 
Grecian  philosophy  ;  to  show  his  wisdom,  derived,  chiefly, 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  letters  ;  and,  also,  to 
exercise  and  display  his  eloquence  ;  diligently  enriching 
his  works,  with  all  the  elegancies  of  exquisite  expression, 
and  refined  sentiment,  especially  those  of  Plato  and  De¬ 
mosthenes  ;  imitating,  also,  the  most  beautiful  diction  of 
the  latter,  which  had  been  noticed  and  lauded  by  the  Gre¬ 
cian  rhetoricians.  Every  one  must  be  aware  of  this,  who 
comes  to  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Philo,  from  that  of 
Plato  and  Demosthenes  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  le¬ 
gitimate  way  of  access  to  the  full  understanding  of  Philo, 
and  the  full  perception  of  his  beauties.  He  did  not  write, 
therefore,  for  his  countrymen  of  the  common  sort,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  Grecian  philosophy  and  eloquence. 
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who  were  unable  to  understand  and  appreciate  such  things  ; 
— what  would  they  suppose,  for  example,  was  meant  by 
the  words  s'jrsvTguo'sis  and  which  even  Casau- 

bont  did  not  comprehend  ;  by  ayakixaTo(po^sTv,±  also,  which 
no  one  of  his  interpreters  understood  ;  and  other  words, 
drawn  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  language ; — 
but  for  Jews,  instructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
such  as  Josephus  and  a  few  others,  and  for  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  words  of  the  Greek  inteepretation  were, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  in  consistency  with  this  design 
of  the  writer ;  nor  was  there  any  necessity  of  conforming 
the  discussion  to  Hebrew  accuracy,  which  as  he  well  knew, 
the  readers,  whom  he  desired  to  have,  for  the  most  part 
cither  were  ignorant  of,  or  cared  little  about.  Although  I. 
would  concede,  that  Origen  was  less  infected  with  this  af¬ 
fectation  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and,  while  he  did  not 
spurn  the  praise  of  learning  and  eloquence,  had  more  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  benefit  of  his  readers ;  still,  when 
he  wrote  his  commentaries  and  his  homilies, — and  that, 
too,  to  Greeks,  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  and  for  the  purpose  of  edification, — he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  adhere,  in  every  instance,  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  :  and,  if  he  sometimes  departs  ftoin 
it,  he  is  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  charged  with  ignorance 
of  the  Hebrew,  any  more  than  our  preachers  are  to  be 
charged  with  ignoronce  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of 
the  Greek,  because,  frequently,  in  accommodation  to 
the  capacity  of  the  common  people,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  in  their  arguments,  monitions,  and  exhortations, 
they  follow”  their  vernacular  version,  rather  than  ad¬ 
here,  with  fidelity,  to  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek. 
And,  indeed,  Origen  himself  seems  to  hint  at  this  same 
thing,  in  a  remarkable  passage, § — not  noticed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  by  ivriters  on  this  subject  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
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lion, — where  he  denies  that  he  wished  to  insist  upon  three 
kinds  of  c^miichism,  pertaining  to  the  body,  lest,  discours- 
ing/br  the  sake  of  exercise  (yufAvarfiag  sivsxsv),  he  might  af¬ 
ford  an  occasion  of  wresting  the  whole  precept  of  Christ 
concerning  eunuchism,  to  another  sense.  Those  commen¬ 
taries,  therefore,  have  some  regard  to  exercise,  not  that 
which  is  useless  to  the  reader,  but  that  in  which  truth,  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  words  nor  the  matter,  is  pruned  and  scrutinized 
too  closely.  We  may  style  them,  in  the  words  of  Thucy¬ 
dides,*  dytjjvlff[j,ara  p,aXXov  sis  vo  dxovsiv,  ^  XT7;(ji,aTa  sg 

nel :  contests,  adapted  to  promote  the  present  pleasure 
and  admiration  of  the  hearer  and  reader,  rather  than 
lasting  monuments,  about  to  confer  true  glory  and  du¬ 
rable  benefit. 

X, 

On  this  subject,  hoAvevcr,  Huet  exhibits  but  little  acute¬ 
ness,  when,  among  the  examples  which  clearly  evince  an 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  he  places  the  following  also, 
which  is  cited,  in  the  same  commentary  on  Matthew,  out 
of  Nehem.  i.  11.,  ii,  1.  6.,  suvou^os  ru  fSadi'ksT :  instead 
of  which,  he  thinks  he  would  have  adopted,  from  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  olvcrx^oog,  if  he  had  been  at  all  skilled  in  the  He¬ 
brew  tongue  ;  because,  the  corresponding  Hebrew  phrase 
is  TjSsS  npSifO  ;  unless  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  in¬ 
troduced,  of  his  own  accord,  into  the  Greek  text,  the 
word  suvouj^og,  while  all  the  copies  of  the  Alexandrian  ver¬ 
sion  exhibited,  as  they  do  at  (he  present  day,  am-xpos.  For 
myself,  I  should  rather  have  expected,  if  the  reading  of 
the  copies  of  the  Alexandrian  version  had  been,  in  his  day, 
vvould  have  corrected  it,  in  the  Hexapla, 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
mark  of  emendation  ;  than  that  he  would  have  changed 
oivoypos  into  SiivoCji'o?’.  But  the  very  learned  editor  of  Ori- 
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gen,  (lid  not  understand  his  manner  of  discussion,  and  of 
citing  a  passage  from  the  Scriptures.  Origen  was  desirous 
of  making  mention  of  eunuchs,  from  the  sacred  books,  in 
a  mystical  sense  of  the  word,  which  he  himself  may  have 
invented  ;  not,  by  the  way.  a  sense  which  belonged  to  it,  by 
the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  one  which  presented  it¬ 
self  to  his  own  mind.  He  produces,  in  the  first  place,  from 
Gen.  xl.  1.,  the  cup  bearer  and  the  baker  of  Pharaoh, 
whom  he  styles  eunuchs,  castrated  in  order  that  they 
might  hold  that  office  ; — not  because  Moses  styles  them 
thus,  nor  because  it  is  clearly  evident  that  they  were  cas¬ 
trated  ;  but  from  conjecture,':  drawn  from  a  royal  custom 
in  the  East,  in  after  times.  He  then  adds  Nehemiah,  the 
royal  cup-bearer,  and  styles  him,  also,  an  eunuch  in  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  drift  of  the  discussion,  placing  the 
generic  for  the  specific  denomination,  tw /SarfiXsr. 

Shall  we  collect  from  this,  that  he  supposed  the  Hebrew 
W’ord  was  properly  translated  or,  that  he 

found  it  thus  written  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion  ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  word  is  to  be  received  as  a 
various  reading,  in  that  passage  ?  By  no  means.  Many 
such  things  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  which  are  not  accurately  cited  from  the 
sacred  books,  conformably  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  copies,  but  consistently  with  the  general  sense,  and 
in  accommodation  to  the  design  of  the  discussion.  In 
these  cases,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  more  careless 
and  inattentive  receive  them  as  various  readings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  as  the  venerable  Michaelis 
correctly  observes.*  But,  concerning  the  proficiency  of 
Origen  in  Hebrew  letters,  we  have  said  enough,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  enough. 
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The  sum  of  what  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  is  this : 
That  Origen  was  deficient  in  none  of  those  things,  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  one  who  was  desirous  of  being  the 
first  to  open  and  prepare  the  way,  for  the  correct  use  of 
grammatical  interpretation,  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  to 
furnish  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  others.  For,  in 
the  first  place, — a  thing  which  is  necessary  for  all  who 
would  undertake,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  any  thing,  in 
a  department  entirely  new, — he  had  conceived,  in  his 
mind,  an  idea  of  the  art,  derived  from  approved  books  and 
examples  of  the  Greek  grammatical  interpreters  ;  to  which 
idea,  he  conformed  himself,  in  endeavouring  to  cope  with 
them,  in  this  new  description  of  composition:  and,  in  the 
next  place,  by  interpreting  Greek  books,  and  by  exercis¬ 
ing  the  arts  of  the  grammarians  while  this  was  his  profes¬ 
sion,  he  had  acquired  a  good  share  of  experience  in  the 
use  of  those  methods  which  avail  in  interpretation,  without 
which,  precepts,  however  good,  can  profit  us  nothing. 
He  was  eminently  versed,  not  only  in  the  Greek, — which 
proficiency  was  common  to  him  with  some  other  older 
Doctors  of  the  Church, — but,  also,  in  the  Hebrew,  if  not 
to  the  degree  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  demanded  of 
the  accomplished  grammarian,  at  least,  to  the  degree  which 
suffices  for  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  For,  in  Homer,  also,  are  words,  whose 
signification  and  force  are  understood  by  interpretei's,  but 
w’hose  derivation  and  philological  character,  are  either  ma¬ 
nifestly  unknown  to  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  the  more 
modern  interpreters,  or  are  dwelt  upon,  sometimes,  with 
little  satisfaction,  and  evidently  in  discordance  with  the 
analogy  of  the  language;  as  those  are  aware,  who  have* 
even  superficially  examined  the  commentary  of  Eustathius. 
What  more  can  be  desired  ?  What  need,  however,  of  ar- 
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guments,  where  we  have  the  testimony  of  facts?  Let  us, 
then,  advert  to  these. 


XII. 

That  the  truly  erudite  interpretation,  should  commence 
with  an  attention  and  judgment  bestowed  upon  the  emenda¬ 
tion  of  the  reading,  is  manifest  of  itself,  and  has  lately 
been  shown  by  us.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  diligent 
attention  and  care  with  Origen,  to  peruse  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  writings  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  correct  readings  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  with  truth, 
that  by  him  a  commencement  was  made,  and  an  example 
furnished,  of  sacred  criticism,  which  was  cultivated,  after¬ 
wards,  by  some  few  Doctors  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Church,  by  Jerome,  for  example,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and 
others.  For, — to  begin  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment, — he  composed,  with  immense  labour  and  diligence, 
the  famous  Ilexaplaj  upon  which,  as  upon  a  foundation, 
the  whole  superstructure  of  Hermeneutics  was  raised. 
For,  in  that  work,  he  proposed  to  himself  two  things  : 
first,  to  furnish  a  most  accurate  and  approved  copy  of  the 
divine  writings,  in  either  language,  from  which,  as  from 
an  exemplar,  good  and  unexceptionable  copies  might  be 
transcribed  ;  and  secondly,  to  assist  in  the  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  original,  by  a  variety  of  versions.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  latter,  we  shall  speak  presently  :  to  the  former, 
let  us  now  devote  a  few  moments.  It  is  abundantly  ma¬ 
nifest,  that,  in  this  work,  the  Hebrew  text  occupied  the 
first  column  of  each  page ;  and  there  eannot  be  a  doubt, 
that  he  formed  it  from  the  best  copies,  to  which  he  had 
access,  and  that  he  regulated  it  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  greater  number.  This  must  have  been  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter,  in  those  times,  for  one  living  in  the  midst  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  learned  Jews,  and 
amply  supplied  with  the  necessary  pecuniary  means,  by 
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Ambrose,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  an  encourager  of  the 
work.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  may  listen  to  his 
own  words  ;  for,  in  his  Epistle  to  Africanus,*  he  professes 
to  have  compared  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew  copies 
('E/3^a(xorg  ccvTiy^acpofs).  And  this  itself  affords  us  good 
ground  to  believe,  that,  if  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  had  ex¬ 
hibited  the  minute  system  of  vowel-points  which  now  ob¬ 
tains,  Origen  would  have  used  such  a  manuscript.  For,  it 
would  have  indicated  a  great  want  of  skill  and  attention, 
in  an  editor  and  a  critic,  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  best 
copy,  in  such  a  business  ;  nor,  is  it  at  all  to  the  point, 
what  Carpzov,t  with  others,  who  maintain  the  antiquity  of 
those  points,  replies  to  those  opponents  who  objected  to 
him  the  silence  of  On  gen  :  there  existed,  indeed,  at  that 
time,  manuscri Jits  furnished  with  the  points  ;  hut,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  were  sold  at  a  very  high  jivice,  they  were 
Qiot  so  common  that  a  copy  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one : — which  remark,  however,  he  makes,  wuthout  support 
from  any  ancient  authority  or  testimony.  This  one  thing, 
indeed,  is  certain,  that  Origen  did  not  w’rite  the  Hebrew’ 
with  those  vow’el-points.  For,  both  Eusebius — an  eye 
witness,  who  w’as  bishop  of  Cesarea,  at  which  place  the 
autographical  work  of  Origen  w’as  preserv’ed,  in  the  library 
of  the  Cathedral, — and  Epiphanius,f  make  mention  of  the 
alone,  w’hich  are  the  elements  or  letters  ;  other¬ 
wise,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  present,  in  another 
column,  the  Hebrew  wmrds  expressed  by  means  of  Greek 
characters,  which  served  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  vow¬ 
el  sounds,  and  animated,  as  it  were,  those  lifeless  tfroi^^sra  or 
Hebrew  elements.  This,  however,  docs  not  furnish,  per¬ 
haps,  a  satisfactory  argument  to  such  as  deny  that  those 
points  were  then  in  use.  For,  Origen  might  have  prefer- 

•  p.  13.  B.  T.  I.  0pp.  Edition  of  Ruacus. 
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red  to  GKpress  the  vowels,  by  means  of  letters,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  fluctuation  in  the  reading,  and  that  he  might 
make  it  manifest,  from  the  authority  of  ancient  and  ap¬ 
proved  manuscripts,  what  was  the  proper  reading,  in  each 
passage  ;  especially  in  such  as  were  ambiguous  owing  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  letters,  or  to  the  context  ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  the  genuine  reading,  fastened,  as  it  were^ 
with  such  bonds,  might  become  certain  and  unalterable.  In 
this,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
good  and  prudent  critic,  and  to  have  ingeniously  devised 
that  method  of  expressing  the  Hebrew  words  by  Greek 
letters.  This  praise,  indeed,  still  belongs  to  Origert,  even 
if  the  above  conjecture  should  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
those,  who  prefer  to  adopt  the  opinion,  either  of  Capellus, 
Simon,  Morinus,  and  others,  who  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
words  were  written  again  in  Greek  characters,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  traditionary  pronunciation  of  the  Jews,  or 
with  the  manner,  then  in  vogue,  of  writing  each  word ; 
or  else,  of  the  great  Schultens,*  and  his  followers,  who 
maintain  that  the  vowel  points  were  in  use  at  the  time  of 
Origen  and  before,  but  not  that  refined  and  minute  system 
which  now  obtains.  But  the  discussion  concerning  the 
points  does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The  inquiry  is, 
whether  Origen  has  discharged  the  duty  of  a  good  bibli¬ 
cal  critic,  in  editing  the  Hebrew  text ;  which,  we  trust,  we 
shall  be  able  to  prove  to  our  readers. 

XHI. 

One  thing,  indeed,  I  would  assert,  without  hesitation  ^ 
that  those  readings,  which  are  found,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  copies,  were  absent,  both  from 
the  Hexapla, — no  traces  of  them,  not  even  the  slightest, 

*  Comment,  in  Proverbl).  Sal.  Praef. 
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occurring  among  ancient  writers,  who,  certainly,  would  not 
have  passed  over,  in  silence,  this  part  of  the  labour  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  especially  as  they  mention  the  obeli  and  the  aster¬ 
isks  of  the  Greek  version, — but  also  from  the  Hebrew 
books  then  extant  For,  it  cannot  be  believed, — if  it  had 
been  manifest,  among  the  Jewish  teachers,  that  those  read¬ 
ings  were  derived  and  noted,  I  will  not  say,  from  inspired 
men,  from  Moses,  for  example,  Ezra,  and  others,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  absurd  opinion  of  some,  but  from  ancient 
and  approved  manuscripts,  possessing  an  authority  equal 
to  that  of  the  rest,  or,  at  least,  worthy  of  our  regard  ; — 
that  Origen  would  have  omitted  them,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  they  might  have  gradually  taken  the  place  of 
glosses,  and,  so  far,  have  afforded  assistance  to  the  student ; 
when  we  consider,  also,  that  he  added,  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  order,  the  version  of  Aquila,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son,  but  that  he  might  assist  in  the  understanding  of  tho 
Jlebrew  words,  particularly  the  more  rare  and  difficult. 


XIV. 

The  Hexapla  furnish  us  with  another  proof  of  the  exercise 
of  criticism,  viz.  the  Greek  version  of  the  Alexandrian 
translators.  For,  the  other  translations,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  of  recent  date,  and  not  of  equal  authority  in  the 
Church,  did  not  call  for  a  critical  castigation.  Concerning 
this  particular  proof,  we  may  speak  with  the  more  confi¬ 
dence,  since  the  ancient  writers  plainly  and  accurately  speak 
of  the  necessary  helps  and  the  operation  of  this  critical 
castigation.  The  copies  which  were  in  common  use,  at 
that  time,  varied  so  much,  and  were  so  manifestly  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  subduction,  addition,  and  alteration  of  words, 
that  a  castigation  seemed  necessary.  Accordingly,  three 
persons  conceived,  almost  simultaneously,  the  design  of 
accomplishing  Ihis  work  ;  viz.  Origen  in  Palestine,  Lucian 
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in  Syria,  and  Hesy chins  in  Egypt  In  consequence  of  this, 
three  revised  copies  of  this  version  were  produced,  differ¬ 
ing  considerably  from  one  another.  Each  Church  zealously 
adopted  and  maintained  the  benefit  which  originated  among 
themselves,  and  was  conferp-d  first  upon  them.  Alexarf 
dria  and  Egypt,  says  Jerome,*  cite  Hesy  chins,  as  the 
j)arent  of  their  copies  of  the  Septuagint ;  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  district  of  country  as far  as  Antioch,  ap¬ 
prove  the  copy  of  Lucian  the  Martyr ;  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  provinces  adopt  the  Palestine  manuscripts, 
formedby  the  labour  and  revisionof  Origen,  and  publish¬ 
ed  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus.  And  here  it  becomes  us 
to  acknowledge,  in  passing,  the  justice  or  the  good  sense  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  ancient  Church,  who,  although  they  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  this  version  as  divinely  inspired,  or,  at 
least,  placed  it  on  a  footing  with  the  Hebrew  original ;  still, 
permitted  criticism  to  be  exercised  upon  it,  and  those 
copies  which  they  had  had  in  their  hands,  and  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accustomed,  not  only  to  fall  into  disuse, 
and  that,  too,  without  complaining  of  any  wrong,  but  also 
supposed  that  a  benefit  had  been  conferred  upon  themselves 
and  upon  the  Church,  and  both  availed  themselves  of  it 
and  permitted  others  to  do  so.  But,  the  correct  study  of 
letters  was  not  yet  banished  from  among  the  Greeks  ;  and, 
among  the  Doctors,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were 
well  furnished  with  useful  learning,  who  were  well  aware 
of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  just  criticism ;  while  the 
rest  had  not  learned  to  despise,  through  arrogance,  what 
they  themselves,  owing  to  their  dulness  or  sloth,  had  never 
learned. 

XV. 

In  regard  to  Hesychius  and  Lucian,  we  do  not  find  any 
Certain  information,  as  to  what  assistance  they  received 
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from  manuscripts,  and  the  mode  of  correction  they  pur¬ 
sued  ;  nor,  does  it  belong  to  our  plan  to  push  this  inquiry, 
or  to  speak  of  their  respective  revisions.  In  this  one  re¬ 
spect,  however,  their  mode  of  proceeding  differed  from 
that  of  Origen,  that  they  consulted,  in  pursuance  of  their 
design,  only  the  Greek  manuscripts,  while  Origen  called 
to  his  aid  both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  ;  whence  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  revision  of  Origen  corresponded  more 
closely  with  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew,  than  that  of  Lu¬ 
cian  or  Hesychius.  By  this  mark,  we  may  recognise  the 
origin  of  those  copies  which  are  now  extant,  either  man¬ 
uscript  or  printed,  as  is  correctly  remarked  by  Morinus, 
in  his  letter  to  Jun.  Patricius,*  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
Alexandrian  Copy.  Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  very 
generally  related,  undertook  this  critical  castigatmn,  after 
having,  first  of  all,  procured  the  best  manuscripts  he  could 
find,  and  among  these,  that  most  noble  copy  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria,  by  many 
incorrectly  supposed  to  be  the  autograph  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  This,  however,  is  of  little  importance.  It  is 
sufficient  that  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  collating  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscidptsthen  in  existence,  which,  in  every 
revision  of  an  ancient  author,  is  accounted  the  first  praise 
and  commendation.  Indeed,  as  it  is  agreed  among  those 
acquainted  with  the  art,  that  the  genuine  reading  can  some¬ 
times  be  either  explored  or  confirmed,  from  the  versions 
of  ancient  writings  ;  how  much  more  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  errors  of  the  versions  can  be  detected  and  correct¬ 
ed  by  the  aid  of  the  original.  So  that,  Origen  proceeded 
correctly  and  orderly,  when  he  approached  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  undertook  to  derive  from  this  source  a  more 
correct  reading  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  there 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  coincident  opinion  of  Jews  and 
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Christians,  that  that  version,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
corrupted ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  corruption  neces- 
saril}'  consisted  in  its  departure  from  the  Hebrew  copies, 
excepting  those  instances  in  which  the  translators  had 
wandered,  either  through  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  language. 

XVI. 

But,  in  this  very  thing,  Origen  is  charged  with  a  want 
of  discernment  by  J.  Morinus,  I  Voss,  and  others, 
who  think  that  the  Hebrew  should  have  been  corrected 
from  the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  deny  that  any  thing  should  have  been  added  to  or  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Greek  version,  without  the  concurrence  of 
manuscripts  ;  but  that  Origen,  on  the  contrary,  had  marked 
with  obeli,  the  Greek  expressions  which  were  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew,  while  he  had  added  such  as  were  not  in 
the  Greek,  but  were  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  first 
place,  Origen,  who  followed  the  Hebrew  original,  did  not 
introduce  corrections  without  the  concurrence  of  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  both  the  Greeks,  even  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  could  not 
have  been  deceived  by  Jewish  teachers;  and  the  Jews, 
who  held  that  version  in  high  estimation,  nevertheless, 
agreed  in  considering  it  as  exceedingly  vitiated  ;  which 
opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  great  variation  in  the 
copies.  No  suspicion,  however,  was  ever  harboured,  con¬ 
cerning  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  books  ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  any  trace  of  such  a  suspicion  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  those  times.  Origen  even  asserts  the  Hebrew 
copies  to  be  xaSa^d  xai  fxnjSsv  •jrXdrff/.a  gpfovTa,  pure  CLlld  unci- 
dulterated,  and  exhorts^  Christians  to  lay  aside  their 
Greek  copies,  and  to  elicit,  even  by  flattery,  from  the  Jews, 

*  Ad  African,  p.  16. 
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uncorrupted  manuscripts.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  ap¬ 
pear  befitting,  to  correct  the  Gre'^k  from  the  Hebrew,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  Hebrew  from  the  Greek;  provided  only, 
where  Greek  manuscripts  afford  no  assistance,  a  certain 
moderation  w’ere  used  ?  It  is  clear  that  this  moderation  was 
used  by  Origen.  For,  he  has  marked  with  the  asterisk, 
whatever  he  had  added  from  the  Hebrew,  lest  they  should 
be  confounded  with  those  things  which  rested  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  manuscripts ;  and  whatever  was 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  he  did  not  remove  from  the 
the  Greek  text,  nor  did  he  wish  to  do  so,  contrary  to  the 
manuscripts ;  but,  by  the  addition  of  an  obelus,  he  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  copies. 
He  thus  reminds  the  student,  that  if  they  should  light  upon 
some  ancient  and  approved  manuscripts,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  consult,  they  might  examine  whether  his  as¬ 
terisks  or  his  obeli  would  be  confirmed,  upon  the  authority 
of  these  manuscripts.  Nor,  did  he,  in  those  things  which 
he  added,  rest  solely  upon  his  own  judgment.  He  took 
them,  for  the  most  part,  from  Theodotion,  who  not  only 
was  manifestly  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Septuagint  trans¬ 
lators,  in  his  manner  of  translating,  but  had  transferred 
into  his  own  version  the  very  words  of  those  translators, 
found  in  the  ancient  copies.  What  greater  diligence  can 
we  conceive  of? 

XVII. 

Origen  did  not,  however,  bestow  his  critical  labour  upon 
the  Old  Testament  alone.  He  bestowed  it  also  upon  the 
New  Testament;  not  that  arduous  labour  which  the  form¬ 
er  received, — for,  the  latter  was  comparatively  of  small 
bulk,  and  did  not  demand  the  same  regard  to  versions, — 
but,  still,  not  less  commendable,  and  useful  to  the  Church. 
Concerning  which,  inasmuch  as  those  who  say  much  about 
his  critical  services,  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament, 
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either  are  silent,  or  touch  upon  it  very  superficially,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  enlarge  with  more  diligence.  The 
thing,  moreover,  is  worthy  of  being  more  accurately  known 
by  all,  who  wish  to  judge  of  the  origin  and  authority  of 
manuscripts,  even  those  which  are  now  extant ;  and  of  the 
value  of  the  readings,  which  are  drawn  from  them  ;  and, 
finally,  to  be  successfully  and  understandingly  employed 
in  the  criticism,  universally,  of  the  New  Testament.  And, 
at  the  outset,  I  perceive  that  men  of  learning  in  this 
department,  disagree  in  this  matter.  Some  suppose  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  to  have  been  examined  by 
Origen,  with  critical  diligence,  and  corrected  by  a  compa¬ 
rison  with  ancient  manuscripts.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  such  thing  was  done  by  him.  Accordingly,  the 
manuscripts  and  copies  of  Origen,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  Cesarean  library  by  Pamphilus,  and 
consulted  by  many,  they  understand  to  be  manuscripts  pro¬ 
cured  by  him,  and  collected  for  his  assistance  in  interpret¬ 
ing.  I  find  Zacagnius,*  Simon,t  and  Mills,f — in  this  instance, 
also,  following  in  the  steps  of  Simon, — to  have  been  of  this 
opinion.  We  are  not  sorry  to  entertain  a  difierent  opinion, 
viz.  that  the  text  of  the  sacred  books  was  corrected  by 
Origen,  and  that  the  examples  of  this  castigation  were 
called  the  exemplaria  of  that  Father. 

XVIII. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  this  opinion  receives  some  de¬ 
gree  of  probabilty  from  this  consideration,  that,  in  like 
manner  as  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  who,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  revised,  almost  simultaneously,  the  Greek  version 

*  Monumentt.  Vet.  Eccles.  Graec.  Praef.  p.  65. 
t  Ilistor.  Critic.  Nov.  Test.  c.  29.  p.  337. 
t  Prolegg.  in  Nov.  Test.  n.  673. 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  published  also  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament, — a  work,  however,  less  approved  by  the 
learned, — so  it  seems  probable  that  Origen,  either  of  his 
own  accord,  or  at  the  instigation  of  others,  undertook  the 
same  labour,  in  order  that  corrected  copies  of  both  por¬ 
tions  of  the  sacred  volume  might  be  extant.  But  this  con¬ 
jecture  receives,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  fullest  support, 
from  those  passages  of  ancient  writers  in  which  the  exem- 
plaria  of  Origen  are  mentioned.  Jerome,  for  example, 
cites  them,  in  a  passage*  where  they  can  denote  nothing  but 
the  copies  revised  by  Origen  and  corrected  according  to 
the  authority  of  good  and  ancient  manuscripts.  If  the 
exemplaria  of  Lucian  the  Martyr,  cited  by  the  same  Je¬ 
rome,  are  no  other  than  those  copies  which  he  had  critic¬ 
ally  revised, — of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  questioned, — why  may  not  the  exemplaria  of  Or¬ 
igen  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  ?  Especially  when 
Jerome  rests  upon  their  authority,  in  asserting  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  a  reading.  For,  it  is  not  the  owner  that  brings  au¬ 
thority  to  a  manuscript, — nay  a  very  learned  critic  may  be 
the  owner  of  very  faulty  manuscripts, — but  the  known 
diligence  of  the  owner,  or  some  other  person,  in  revising 
and  correcting  them.  And  Origen,  in  more  than  one  pas¬ 
sage,  informs  us  that  vitiated  manuscripts  had  been  exa¬ 
mined  by  him.  In  regard  to  the  opinion  of  Simon,t — 
that,  if  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  revised 
by  Origen,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Septuagint  ver¬ 
sion  had  been,  copies  would  have  been  generally  made 
from  his,  or  corrected  by  it, — it  is  undoubtedly  correct ; 
but  he  errs,  when  he  denies  that  this  was  done,  again  and 
again,  in  the  ancient  Greek  Church.  For,  the  manuscripts 
of  Pamphilus,  which,  as  EuthaliusJ  affirms,  had  been 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand,  and  deposited  in  the  Cesarean 

*  Note  upon  Matthew  xxiv.  36.  f  Ae  cited  above. 
t  Epistt.  Cathol.  p.  5 If?. 
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library,  are  believed  by  scholars  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  revision  of  Origen,  of  whom  Pamphilus  was,  as  is  well 
known,  a  great  admirer,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  author  of 
an  Apology  for  that  Father.  Moreover,  the  manuscripts 
of  Eusebius,  with  whose  transcription,  and  conveyance  to 
Constantinople,  he  was  entrusted,  by  order  of  Constantine 
the  Great,*  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  derived  from  the  same 
revision  ;  nor,  can  it  be  credited,  that  Eusebius  was  charg¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor  with  this  commission,  for  any  other 
reason,  than  because  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Origen  were  the  most  unequivocal.  No 
one,  I  imagine, will  be  disposed  to  doubt,  that  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  manuscripts,  publickly  acknowledged  and 
approved,  at  least  in  that  diocese,  were,  if  not  all,  at  all 
events,  very  many  new  copies,  modelled  after  these.  And, 
again,  when  Euthalius,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  con¬ 
ceived  the  design  of  producing  his  critical  work,— ^an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  Paul  and  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles, — he  left  every  thing,  and  went  to  Cesarea, 
and  compared  his  own  copy  with  tliose  at  Cesarea,  prepa¬ 
red  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  that  is,  the  copies  foi'med 
from  the  revision  of  Origen,  and  corrected  it  by  them,  as 
lie  himself  declares.!  In  the  very  ’ancient  manuscript  of 
R.  Marshall,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pari¬ 
sian  Jesuits,  at  the  end  of  Jeremiah  we  find  the  following 
words,  although  spoken  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  :  (xro  rwy  'Qgiyivoug  uutoS  ‘rST^affXoov,  uriva  xai  au- 

Tou  ysifi  ....  corrected from  the  Tetrapla  of  Ori¬ 
gen  himself  which  had  been  corrected  by  his  own  hand. 
Hence  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  what  is  meant  by  the  copy 
of  Origen,  and  correcting  in  conformity  with  his  copies. 

*  Euaeb.  Vit.  Constantin,  iv.  36.  Theodoret.  Histor.  Er.cles.  16. 

t  Actt.  Apostt.  et  Epistt.  Cathol.  p.  515.  in  tho  Monumentt.  Vet. 
Ercles.  Graec.  as  above  cited. 
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XIX. 

It  seems  important,  however,  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
nature  of  this  revision  of  Origen.  In  doing  this,  our  at¬ 
tention  is  called,  at  the  very  outset,  to  the  fact,  that  the 
authority  of  this  revision  was  so  great,  in  the  ancient 
Church,  not  merely  among  the  common  and  less  erudite 
multitude,  but  among  the  most  learned,  such  asPamphilus, 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  of  this  class,  who  could  judge 
correctly  in  such  matters  ;  that  they  published  it  in  the 
libraries,  commended  it  to  Churches,  settled  controversies 
about  doubtful  readings  by  an  appeal  to  it,and,almostin  every 
instance,  followed  it  in  translating.  We  do  not  venture  to 
affirm, — what  we  are  aware  has  been  supposed  by  a  very 
learned  man,  whose  name  does  not,  at  this  moment,  occur 
to  us, — that  Origen,  when  he  was  in  Palestine,  made  use 
of  manuscripts,  not  only  others  of  an  ancient  date,  but 
also  the  autographs  of  certain  portions,  the  Epistles  espe¬ 
cially,  which  were  still,  at  that  time,  preserved  in  those 
Churches  to  which  they  had  been  written.  For,  we  are 
sufficiently  aware,  that  this  opinion  is  advanced  without 
any  adequate  authority  and  testimony ;  and  that  it  is  plain¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  how  long  the  autographs  of 
the  inspired  writers  were  preserved.  As  to  the  assertion 
of  Tertullian  ;*  in  Ecclesiis  jipostoHcis  adhuc  recilari 
authenticas  Apostolorum  Uterus,  that  the  original  (or 
authentic)  Epistles  of  the  JJpostles  were  still  publicly 
read  in  the  Apostolical  Churches ;  although  any  one, 
with  Garbellus,t  may  understand  it  as  alluding  to  the  au¬ 
tographs,  still,  there  remains  a  doubt,  which,  indeed,  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  the  mind  of  that  scholar,  whether  Tertul¬ 
lian  speaks  of  it  as  a  well  known  and  certain  fact,  which 

^  Pracscriptt.  lleret.  c.  36. 
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hardly  seems  to  be  the  ease,  or,  as  a  mere  report  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  understand  the  aulhtn- 
ticae  literae,  to  mean  uncorrupted  Epistles,  that  is,  not 
interpolated,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  of  our 
day.  The  opinion  entertained  by  the  interpreters  of  Ter- 
tullian,  and  which  meets  the  approbation  of  Simon,  viz. 
that  by  this  phrase  is  meant  the  Greek  copies,  is  refuted 
by  the  fact,  that  other  Greek  Churches,  also,  had  Greek 
coj)ies  in  their  possession.  That  Origen,  however,  pos¬ 
sessed  and  consulted  very  many  and  approved  manuscripts, 
of  which  there  was  no  want,  we  are  led  to  believe,  even 
from  his  known  intelligence  in  such  matters ;  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  many  passages  of  his  works,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  variety  of  manuscripts  which  he 
had  consulted  :  for  example,  in  his  Commentary  on  John 
p.  130,,  (fjfSdov  sv  “Trarf/  7o“s  avriy^afpoig  xsTtm  • ‘ra.uTa  iv  Brj^avi'a 
sysvETo,  in  almost  all  the  copies  is  found  <rauTa,  &c.  Nor 
can  it  be  suspected,  that  the  manuscripts  which  he  used, 
had  been  interpolated  from  the  Latin  version,  and  that 
some  degree  of  corruption  was  introduced  into  his  edition, 
from  this  source.  Against  such  a  supposition,  we  have  the 
ev'idence  of  the  readings  of  Chrysostom,  and  of  other 
Greeks,  who  relied  upon  the  copies  of  Origen  ;  which 
readings,  as  is  obvious,  are  at  variance  with  the  copies 
which  followed  the  Latin  version.  And  that  the  edition 
under  consideration,  had  contracted  some  degree  of  error, 
from  the  corruptions  and  interpolations  of  heretics,  is  so 
far  from  being  credible,  that  we  are  rather  persuaded  to  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Saubert,  in  a  very  learned  work,*  that  he  was 
especially  on  his  guard,  in  this  respect,  in  order  that  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  might  be,  and  might  continue 
ro  he,  pure  from  all  such  blemishes. 
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XX. 

1  am  aware  that  it  is  made  a  question,  whether  Origen, 
in  his  revision,  gave  place  to  conjectures.  Wetstein,*  in¬ 
deed,  although  he  does  not  entertain  a  doubt,  that,  if  the 
revised  copy  of  Origen  were  extant,  we  should  obtain 
more  assistance,  toward  furnishing  a  strictly  accurate 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  from  that  quarter,  than 
from  all  the  manuscripts  which  we  now  possess  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  denies  that  he  would  approve  of  all  the  readings  of 
Origen,  because,  from  mere  conjectures,  and  those,  too,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  neither  happy  nor  necessary,  he  has 
altered  many  things  in  the  New  Testament  ;  as  may  be 
discovered  from  those  passages  concerning  which  he  him¬ 
self  instructs  us  in  the  remains  of  his  commentaries  ;  and 
as  we  would  be  aware,  also,  from  a  still  greater  number  of 
examples,  if  we  possessed  all  his  Greek  Commentaries  en¬ 
tire.  In  regard  to  what  this  distinguished  scholar  advances 
concerning  the  goodness  of  the  revision  of  Origen,  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  would  satisfy  even  Origen  himself,  if  he  were 
alive  ;  but,  in  regard  to  what  he  says  concerning  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  Origen,  there  seems  to  be  some  room  for  doubt. 
I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  devote  a  few  words  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  ancient  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  books,  and  those,  too,  the 
most  celebrated  and  erudite,  have  thought  very  differently 
in  relation  to  the  criticism  to  be  exercised  in  those  cases, 
from  certain  novices  formed  from  the  study  of  some  In¬ 
troduction  and  Compend  of  learning,  who  reject,  as  of¬ 
fensive  and  pernicious,  all  criticism,  the  very  name  of 
which  they  dread  and  detest  ;  and  that  they  have  approved 
of  the  exercise  of  this  criticism,  not  only  so  far  as  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  any  one  manuscript 
whatever ;  and  with  a  decision  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be 


'*  Prolegg.  acl  Nov.  Tost.  i.  p.  67. 
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adopted,  resting  upon  a  comparison  of  the  more  ancient 
and  approved  copies  ;  but,  also,  that  in  case  the  manuscripts 
did  not  afford  satisfaction,  or,  rather,  did  not  seem  to  af¬ 
ford  it,  they  might  betake  themselves  to  conjectures.  But 
they  resorted  to  this,  in  the  same  manner  as  modest  critics 
do  in  uninspired  writings  ;  that  is,  to  propose  conjectures 
in  theip^  commentaries,  but  to  abstain  from  any  verbal  al¬ 
terations  in  the  text  itself.  Origen,  in  my  opinion,  used 
this  same  method  and  moderation.  Now  and  then,  in  his 
commentaries,  he  indulged  in  conjectures,  in  those  passages 
where  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  inspired  writings,  he  was  scrupulously  care¬ 
ful  not  to  admit  any  thing  without  the  authority  of  good 
manuscripts.  The  examples,  indeed,  of  conjectures,  which 
are  cited  by  Wetstein,  are  all  taken  from  his  commentaries 
and  notes,  nor  can  it  be  shown  or  rendered  probable,  that 
those  conjectures  were  introduced  into  the  text  And  if, 
subsequently,  some  of  those  conjectures  were  incorporated 
with  the  text,  by  those  who  attributjfed  too  much  authority 
to  Origen,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Origen,  so  much  as  of 
those  who  thoughtlessly  abused  those  conjectures. 

XXL 

That  the  revised  copy  of  Origen  sometimes  followed  a 
different  reading  from  the  Homilies  and  Commentaries,  is 
manifest  from  the  passage  in  Matth.  xxiv.  36.,  which,  in 
the  Homilies,  is  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince, 
that  regard  was  had  to  the  words  qu^s  v'ik  ;  as  Erasmus  re¬ 
marks,  when  commenting  upon  that  passage.  That  these 
words,  however,  were  not  found  in  the  copy  of  Origen,  is 
testified  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary.  Besides,  I  would 
not  number  among  conjectures,  every  thing  which  Wet¬ 
stein  places  in  this  class.  The  reading  iv  /3»)&a/3a^a"  Jo.  i. 
which  he.  unhesitatingly,  discards  from  the  text,  as 
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an  empty  conjecture  of  Origcn,  restoring  the  reading  sv  iSrr 
Siavia,  was  derived,  in  my  opinion,  not  from  a  vain  con¬ 
jecture,  but  from  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  although 
the  number  was  small  And  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in¬ 
timated  by  Origen  himself,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
uniformly,  with  so  much  confidence,  calls  it,  Bethabara  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  says,  expressly,  that  the  reading  gv 
/H'/jSavia,  was  found,  not  in  all  the  copies^  but  sv  <i-)(s8ov  ‘tradi 
in  7iearly  all.  Here  I  wou-ld  ask,  what  was  the  reading 
in  the  excepted  copies  ?  For,  in  some,  although  it  be  a 
few,  there  was  another  reading  than  sv  (3rihoLv'm.  May  we 
not  suppose,  that  those  few  had  s’v  since  he  men¬ 

tions  no  other  reading  as  exhibited  by  those  copies  ?  And 
wherefore  sliould  he  say,  that  he  was  not  ignorant,  that  in 
almost  all  the  copies,  was  found  the  reading  sv  j^yi^avia? 
Evidently  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  himself  to  his  read¬ 
ers,  because,  in  adopting  a  particular  reading,  he  disregard¬ 
ed  a  large  majority  of  manuscripts,  to  which  he  generally 
had  regard,  unless,  as  he  supposed  was  the  case  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  forbade  it.  So  that,  we  should,  without  hesitation, 
attribute  to  the  revision  of  Origen,  the  character  which  the 
ancients  gave  it,  viz.  that  of  accuracy  and  of  superior  ac¬ 
curacy. 

XXII. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  Origen  in  the  first  office  of  a 
good  interjareter,  we  have  said  enough,  as  we  suppose,  to 
show,  that  he  has  been,  with  strict  propriety,  denominated, 
by  learned  men, — by  Vitringa,*  for  example, — a  most 
able  critic.  In  regard  to  his  merits  in  the  other  office, 
viz.  the  ascertaining  of  the  sense  of  the  words,  by  means 
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of  the  grammatical  arts,  it  remains  for  us  to  speak.  And 
here  we  have,  at  the  very  outset,  a  testimony  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  heeded,  which  is  afforded  by  the  Hexapla,  a  work  of 
which  I  have  already'  had  occasion  to  speak.  In  this  work, 
he  seems  to  me,  not  to  have  had  in  view  merely  the  fur¬ 
nishing  a  correct  copy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Alexandrine 
Greek  text,  but  also  to  aid  in  understanding  the  sense  of 
the  words.  The  order  in  which  the  several  Greek  versions 
were  arranged  by  Origen,  in  this  work,  is  manifestly  this. 
The  first  place  is  occupied,  not  by  the  most  ancient  ver¬ 
sion,  but  by  that  of  Aquila  ;  the  next,  by  that  of  Sym- 
machus  ;  the  third,  by  the  Alexandrian  ;  the  fourth,  by 
that  of  Theodotion.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  a  fact,  which 
all  acknowledge,  viz.  that  versions  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
grammatical  commentary  and  of  notes.  So  that  the  Hebrew 
text  was  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  four  commentaries.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  the  version  of  Aquila,  which  was  so 
accurately  literal  that  it  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
was  preferred  before  the  other  versions,  both  by  the  Jews, 
and  by  Christian  Doctors  who  were  ignorant  of  the  He¬ 
brew,  which  was  also  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Hebrew  Verity^  and  was  cited  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  ; 
that  this  version  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Hebrew 
Glossary,  of  which,  there  existed,  at  that  lime,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  example  ?  And,  with  so  much  the  better  reason, 
in  proportion  as  Aquila  was  more  skilled  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,*  which  Ephanius**^'  asserts  of  him  in  the  following 
words  :  dx^oTara  ’ttgiSso^si's  Ty]v  ^idXsxTov,  thoroughly 

instructed  in  the  Hebrew  language.  But,  a  person  who 
is  competent  to  translate,  word  for  vrord,  does  not,  on  this 
account,  convey  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  especially  if  the 
languages  differ  widely  in  their  genius,  as  we  see  is  ttie 
case  wdih  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental  languages.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  to  the  version  of  Aquila,  which,  perhaps,  pro- 
mised  assistance  to  the  Jews,  but  not  to  those  whose  know¬ 
ledge  extended  no  farther  than  the  Greek,  he  added,  next 
in  order,  that  of  Symmachus,  which  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  good  Gieek,  as  is  agreed  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  Jerome,  for  example,  bestows  upon  it  unbounded 
praise,  for  this  very  reason  ;  whilst  the  Jews,  supposing 
that  the  celestial  truth  was  too  much  contaminated  by  the 
purity  of  the  Greek,  at  such  a  remove  from  the  Hebrew' 
idiom,  regarded  it  with  utter  detestation.  Shall  we  not  say, 
then,  that  Origen,  by  the  union  of  these  two  versions,  has 
presented  the  student  of  sacred  letters,  with  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  exposition  of  grammatical  interpretation.  This  was 
clearly  seen  by  the  commentator*  above  cited,  who,  having 
censured  the  ancient  Greek  expositors  of  Isaiah,  w'ho  fol¬ 
lowed  too  closely  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  were  se¬ 
duced  by  it  from  the  true  sense  of  the  Prophet,  remarks 
that  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  before  their  eyes^  most 
excellent  versions  (he  adds,  also,  a  third,  viz.  that  of  Theo- 
dotion,  which  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  between  both, 
preserving  neither  the  Greek  purity  nor  the  Hebrew  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  mixed  and  compounded,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
both  versions), yro77z  which,  when  compared  with  one  an¬ 
other,  they  might  easily  have  ascertained  the  true  sense 
of  the  Prophet,  without  any,  or,  at  least,  without  any 
more,  knowledc^e  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  In  this  passage 
he  expresses  also  his  astonishment,  that,  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  there  should  have  existed  those,  who  did  not  set 
a  due  value  upon  the  versions  and  their  fragments.  This 
remark  pertains  also  to  the  Alexandrian  version.  For, 
this  too  was  in  the  Hexapla ;  although  the  object  of  its  in¬ 
sertion  was,  as  we  suppose,  not  so  much  that  the  Hebrew 
might  be  understood  by  means  of  it  ; — it  must  be  con- 
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fessed,  however,  that  this  also  might  be  done,  but  with 
great  caution,  concerning  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
at  present ; — but,  in  order  that,  in  those  passages  which 
manifestly  departed  fi-om  the  Hebrew,  a  remedy  might  be 
extracted  from  Aquila,  where  the  sense  was  expressed 
word  for  word  in  bad  Greek,  that  is,  obscurely,  and  from 
Symmachus.  For,  as  the  Alexandrine  version  had  been 
received  in  all  the  Greek  Churches,  and  was  held  in  such 
honour  that  it  was  almost  regarded  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Hebrew  copies,  it  being  generally  considered  as 
divinely  inspired,  it  was  introduced  by  Origen  into  the 
Hexapla,  as  another  authentic  text,  the  understanding  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew  copy,  was  to  be  sought  for 
from  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  by  those  who  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Hebrew.  That  the  Greeks  did  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  advantage  in  their  commentaries, — a  fact 
which  is  manifest  from  the  commentary  of  Procopius  upon 
Isaiah,  drawn  from  those  commentaries  of  the  Greeks, — 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  as  I  suppose,  in  this  way,  that  they 
were  desirous  of  rendering  them  profitable,  not  to  Doctors 
merely,  but  to  all ;  on  which  account,  it  became  necessa¬ 
ry  to  adhere,  in  their  interpretations,  to  the  words  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  and  with  it  to  depart  from  the  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done,  not  unfre- 
quently,  and  with  success,  by  our  own  countrymen,  in  ex¬ 
pounding  the  words  of  Luther’s  version,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  people. 

XXHI. 

This  might  have  sufficed  for  those  who  wished,  for 
themselves,  to  make  trial  of  their  talents  and  learning  in 
interpreting,  and  to  explore  the  sense  of  the  inspired  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  But  he  pushed  the  matter  further, 
from  an  insatiable  desire  of  aiding  in  the  understanding  of 
sacred  letters,  and  with  an  indefatigable  industry  and  pa- 

2  I. 
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lienee.  For,  he  designed  to  furnish  also  examples  of  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  inspired  writings,  which  would  be  profit¬ 
able  either  to  Doctors  or  to  the  people.  Jerome  and  other 
ancient  authors  mention  not  merely  one  kind  of  exegetical 
production  of  his.  For,  they  ascribe  to  Origen,  Scholia, 
Remarks,  and  Commentaries.  Concerning  which,  I  per¬ 
ceive  there  is  a  doubt  entertained,  whether  two  works  are 
here  designated  under  three  names,  so  that  Scholia  and 
Remarks  may  be  understood  as  denoting  the  same 
work  ;  or  three  distinct  works,  designated  by  as  many 
distinct  names.  Huet,*  indeed,  whom  the  majority  are 
wont  to  follow,  is  of  opinion  that  Scholia  and  Re¬ 
marks  are  to  be  regarded  as  different  names  for  the 
same  work.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  a  great  degree 
of  probability,  since  the  word  arj/xsicja'sig  Remarks  is  used 
for  every  kind  of  exegetical  work,  even  for  volumes  of 
commentaries  ;  and  Jerome  translates  Scholia  crrjfASiwrfei?, 
by  one  and  the  same  word  Excerpta,  as  Huet  informs  us 
in  the  same  passage.  Still,  however,  we  have  some  doubt 
remaining,  owing  to  certain  passages  of  ancient  writers, 
and  to  information  derived  from  manuscripts.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  we  shall  devote  a  few  moments. 

XXIV.  XXV.  XXVL  XXVIT.  XXVUI. 

[These  sections  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  of  Origen.  As  the  discussion  is  somewhat  intricate 

and  tedious,  and  of  minor  importance,  as  it  regards  tfie  general  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have  deemed  it  best,  out  of  regard  to  a  large  majority  of 
our  readers,  to  omit  it,  and  pass  on  to  the  closing  remarks.] 

XXIX. 

From  this  processof  ind'uction,x&  it  iscalled  by  Logicians,  1 
think  it  is  made  manifest,  that  whatever  advantages  the  an¬ 
cient  interpreters  of  the  inspired  writings,  of  the  literal 
class,  possessed,  and  whatever  benefits  they  conferred,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  almost  entirely,  from  Origen,  or,  at  least,  originated 
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from  the  works  of  Origen.  An  ancient  writer,  whose 
name  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  in  Suidas,  at  the  word 
^CiPiysvoe,  expresses  himself  correctly  :  t/9nd,  indeed^  he 
has  left  innumerable  works,  in  which  he  illustrates,  by 
means  of  commentaries,  the  lohole  ran^e  of  Ecclesiasti-' 
cal  literature  ;  so  that  all  the  Doctors  of  (he  Church,  who 
succeeded  him,  have  derived  assistance  from  him.  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Theologian  remarks,  therefore,  with  propriety  : 
Origen  is  our  common  whet-stone.  As  this  judgment  of 
Gregory  ought  to  be  understood  as  pertaining  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  sacred  things,  the  same  is  the  case  also 
with  the  expression  of  Jerome,'*  when  he  calls  him,  the 
Teacher  of  the  Churches,  next  to  the  dipostles.  ^ 

XXX. 

Some  one  will  ask  :  How  great,  however,  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  derived  from  the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers  ?  I  can¬ 
not  regard  with  approbation,  those  who  will  tolerate  no¬ 
thing  at  all  that  is  new,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  but  contend  that  in  all  things  we  must  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  antiquity.  This  I  find  to  be  the  opinion  of  Calo- 
vius,t — a  cautious  doctrine,  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  desire  of 
innov’^ation,  but  not  a  very  friendly  one  to  letters.  For,  if 
this  opinion  prevail,  we  must,  forthwith,  discard  all  study 
of  languages,  and  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  the  com¬ 
mon  commentaries  of  the  ancients  ;  than  which  mode  of 
proceeding,  nothing  can  be  more  favourable  to  sloth,  or 
better  adapted  to  recall  a  state  of  barbarism.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  advantages  are  by  no  means  contemptible,  which 
flow  to  us  from  the  works  of  Origen  as  a  fountain,  through 
the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers,  as  those  are  wont  to  ex- 
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press  themselves,  wlio,  to  use  the  words  of  Horace,  in 
contraria  currunt.  The  great  Erasmus,  who  had  exam¬ 
ined,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  all  the  commentaries  of 
the  Fathers,  and  was  well  able  to  judge  in  relation  to  such 
matters,  wrote  as  follows,  when  commenting  upon  the 
passage  in  James  iv.  5.  :  The  later  theologians  introduce 
here  also  a  goodly  number  of  interpretations^  who, 
whenever  they  are  deserted  by  the  commentaries,  which 
those  have  left  to  us,  whom  they  denominate  rhetorical 
and  grammatical  writers,  appear  then  in  their  own 
character.  But  I  will  be  more  explicit  We  possess, 
from  the  hands  of  the  same  Erasmus,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  elegantly  worded,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  productions  of  that  scholar.  Into  this  he  col¬ 
lected  whatever  of  good  there  was  in  the  commentaries 
and  other  discussions  of  the  Fathers,  and  pertaining  to  the 
accurate  understanding  of  those  books; — which  fact  we 
have  been  aware  of,  by  a  comparison  of  the  remains  of 
Origen  with  Chrysostom  and  others  whom  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  by  other  methods.  If  any  one  will  read 
this  paraphrase,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
later  scholars,  he  will  discover,  indeed,  how  little  has  been 
added  to  the  ancients  by  their  efforts ;  nay,  how  many 
things  have  been  deteriorated  by  these  later  writers.  If  wc 
had  not  been  much  pressed  for  time,  while  writing  these 
things,  and  distracted  by  many  other  cares,  we  should  have 
made  the  thing  plain  by  a  multitude  of  examples.  The 
student  must  be  contented,  therefore,  with  one.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  xii.  6.,  recommending  sobriety 
of  mind  to  Christians,  delivers  a  precept  to  prophets  also  : 
siVf  •n'^o(p>]5'Stav,  v-wra.  Tigv  dva’Xoyiav  <7%  “riVTScoS.  Origen*  trans¬ 
lates  this  clause  in  such  a  sense,  that  Paul  commanded  the 
prophets  to  be  content  with  the  gift  which  they  had  re- 
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ceived,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  faith  :  if  a  gift 
is  conferred  on  any  prophet,  in  the  proportion  of  his 
faith  (for  "Ccas  faith  was  the  measure  of  grace  given  from 
above),  let  him  he,  and  continue  to  be,  a  prophet  ;  and 
let  him  not  covet  other  or  greater  gifts.  Let  us  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  interpretation 
has  descended  through  all  the  ancient  commentaries.  In 
the  first  place,  Jerome,  in  his  Homilies  upon  this  Epistle, 
receives  the  clause  in  the  same  sense.  Hereupon  the  epit- 
omisers  Oecumenius  and  Theophylact,  and,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  Hilary  the  Deacon  and  Pelagius,  in  their  notes 
upon  this  clause,  and  the  rest  of  the  Fathers,  whoever 
among  them  approached  the  passage,  followed  in  the  same 
steps.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  Latin  inter¬ 
preters  also.  For,  he  who  is  styled  Italicus,  whose  works 
were  used  by  Hilary,  translates  the  clause  secundum  ope- 
'Tationem  fidei,  expressing  the  general  rather  than  the  li¬ 
teral  sense.  So  also,  the  Vulgate,  as  it  is  called,  has  secun¬ 
dum  rationem  fidei  ;  for  which,  Beza,  in  his  version,  but 
with  as  little  reason  as  in  other  cases,  adopts  the  phrase 
proportione :  for,  the  phrase  secundum  rationem  denotes 
the  same  thing,  by  a  form  of  speech  in  use  among  Mathe¬ 
maticians,  from  whom  the  phrase  xar’  dvaXoyi'av  was  taken, 
Erasmus,  of  whom  1  have  spoken  above,  translates,  in  his 
paraphrase,  the  Greek  phrase  xar’  dvaXoy/av  irltfrecAis,  by  the 
Latin  phrase  joro  modo  fidei.  But,  as  soon  as  Luther  had 
received  the  word  dvaXoyi'a,  in  his  German  version,  in  the 
sense  of  resemblance,  analogy,  inasmuch  as  he  was  more 
conversant  with  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  than  with 
those  of  the  Mathematicians,  a  new  interpretation,  con¬ 
cerning  a  certain  form  of  doctrine,  which,  indeed,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  philosophers,  might  be  styled,  not  incorrectly, 
dvaXoyi'a  -rrl&reus  analogy  of  faith,  was  introduced  into  all 
our  doctrinal  and  ascetical  works.  But,  if  the  voice  of 
antiquity  is  to  be  regarded,  tJiis  interpretation  cannot  be 
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approved.  We  are  not,  however,  a  present,  passing  sen¬ 
tence,  but  merely  narrating  facts,  and  recommending  to  the 
student  the  use  of  the  ancient  commentaries.  We  must, 
therefore,  confess,  that  the  legitimate  hermeneutical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  inspired  writings,  is  very  much  indebted  to 
Origen,  as  to  its  parent;  and  that,  if  he  was  accounted  great 
and  worthy  of  admiration,  in  his  own  times,  in  the  alle¬ 
gorical  method,  he  ought  to  be  accounted  no  less  so,  by  us, 
in  the  grammatical  department. 

XXXI. 

But  the  ancients  inform  us,  that  Origen  interpreted  in¬ 
correctly  many  passages  of  the  inspired  writings.  Epipha- 
nius,*  who  is  lavish  of  his  praises  of  the  Hexapla^  never¬ 
theless  asserts,  that  the  author  had  done  a  serious  injury  to 
the  world  at  large,  by  his  erroneous  doctrinal  views  con¬ 
cerning  faith,  and  his  mal-interpretation  of  very  many 
passages  of  the  Scriptures.  I  have  some  doubts,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  this  censure  belongs  to  his  Scholia  and  Re- 
onarks;  although  I  by  no  means  suppose  that  work  to  have 
been  free  from  faults.  To  me,  indeed,  the  observation  of 
Epiphanius,  and  of  others  who  advance  similar  sentiments 
concerning  Origen,  seems  referable,  more  particularly,  to 
his  views  of  theological  doctrines,  for  the  confirmation  or 
defence  of  which,  he  had  abused  some  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  them  an  undue 
force,  by  collecting  from  them  and  expressing  what  they 
did  not  contain;  as  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  done 
by  heretics.  His  doctrinal  discussions  about  faith,  says 
an  ancient  author  in  Suidas,  are  found  to  be  still  rnore  ab¬ 
surd  than  all.  In  every  other  respect,  he  is  much  praised 
by  the  same  writer.  Such  an  interpretation  was  of  things, 
not  of  words;  doctrinal,  and,  as  it  were,  logical,  but  not 
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ji;rammatical ;  as  is  the  interpretation  employed  by  nearly 
all  those  who  are  said  to  have  perverted  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Those  very  persons,  who  are  said  by  Pe¬ 
ter,  to  pervert  those  things  ^^hard  to  be  understood”  of 
Paul,  as  well  as  the  other  Scriptures,  perverted  things, 
rather  than  words;  as  those,  for  example,  who  denied 
that  the  dead  would  be  raised  again  to  life.  For,  they  did 
not  deny  that  Christ  had  expressly  spoken  of  the  resur^ 
rection^  nor  did  they  attempt,  by  means  of  grammatical 
interpretation,  to  elicit  any  other  sense  ;  but  they  main¬ 
tained,  that  they  could  not  comprehend  the  thing,  and 
tiierefore,  the  resurrection  was  to  be  understood  of  a  thing 
already  past  ;  which  was  the  wild  dream  of  persons  philo¬ 
sophizing  about  the  thing,  and  not  the  mode  of  proceeding 
proper  for  those  wlm  interpret  the  words  grammatically. 
And,  if  any  one  prefers  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  allego¬ 
rical  interpretations,  still,  the  praise  of  a  grammatical  in¬ 
terpreter,  is  not,  on  this  account,  to  be  denied  to  Origen,. 
For,  allegories  belong  to  the  things,  rather  than  the  words  ; 
nor  are  they  sought  for,  before  the  sense  of  the  words  has 
been  discovered,  by  means  of  the  arts  of  the  grammarian. 
In  the  allegorical  commentaries  of  Origen,  are  many  gram¬ 
matical  interpretations  ;  and,  in  general,  he  does  not  en¬ 
gage  seriously  in  those  allegories,  except  so  far  as  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  conduce  to  edification.  I  am  not,  however,  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny,  that  Origen  pressed  the  matter  too  far, 
through  a  fondness  for  allegory  ;  since,  in  some  passages, 
he  acknowledges  no  other  than  an  allegorical  sense.  But, 
he  seems  to  have  come  to  this  (litch  of  folly,  when  he  was 
now  advanced  in  years,  and  after  he  had  bestowed  gram¬ 
matical  labour  upon  the  sacred  writings  5  which  folly, 
while  it  obscures  the  glory  of  Origen,  acquired  by  his 
other  meritorious  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  does  not, 
however,  entirely  extinguish  it;  nor  docs  it  stand  in  the 
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way  of  his  having  been  the  first,  in  the  Christian  Church, 
who  introduced  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writings  ;  and  that,  too,  with  great  excellence  and 
profit,  which  we  hope  we  have  shown  clearly  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 


In  presenting  to  our  patrons  these  tracts  from  the  pen  of 
Ernesti,  we  owe,  perhaps,  an  apology  for  occupying  so 
many  pages,  in  two  successive  numbers,  with  a  subject 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  will  interest, 
it  may  be,  but  a  small  portion  of  our  readers. 

It  was  deemed  expedient,  not  to  separate  these  tracts  and 
throw  them  into  several  numbers  of  the  work,  in  order  that 
the  view  of  the  subject,  taken  by  the  illustrious  author, might 
bepresented  tothepublicas  acontinuousand  connected  whole. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Ernesti  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  to  throw  this  whole  subject  into  a  systematic  form, 
connecting  together  the  various  subordinate  departments, 
and  showing  their  mutual  relations  and  dependence,  and 
their  comparative  importance  and  difficulty.  And  these 
tracts  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  germ,  or  the  parent 
stock,  of  his  own  moae  precise  and  systematic  work,  which 
shortly  followed,  and  of  those  luminous  productions  on  the 
subject  of  Hermeneutics,)  which  have  adorned  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Biblical  study,  and  embalmed  the  names  of  their 
authors.  In  this  light,  it  is  hoped,  these  earlier  efiorts  of 
Ernesti  will  be  received  with  some  degree  of  interest,  by 
our  literary  readers. 

As  in  the  other  pieces  admitted,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
Repertory,  so  also  in  these  tracts,  we  do  not  mean  to  intimate, 
by  the  act  of  insertion,our  concurrence  with  the  author  in  all 
his  principles,  or  their  application.  The  limitation,  necessary 


under  such  circumstances,  would  be  not  only  prejudicial  lb 
the  interests  of  solid  learning,  but  also  unjust.  And  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  guard  the  text,  in  every  instance,  by  notes  of  our 
own,  setting  forth  our  views,  or  those  of  our  particular 
Church,  would  be,  as  we  conceive,  to  entertain  too  low  an 
idea  of  our  readers’  good  sense  and  discrimination. 

The  general  principles  advanced  by  Ernesti,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  may  have  received  some  modification,  since  his  day; 
and  his  application  of  some  of  them,  to  individual  cases, 
may  not  be  deemed  altogether  correct.  Still,  the  views 
of  such  a  scholar  as  Ernesti, — at  a  time  when  the  separate 
parts  of  the  subject  were  just  beginning  to  be  collected 
into  one  consistent  and  systematic  whole  ;  when  the  par¬ 
tial  labours  of  Grolius,  Eirasmus,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  and 
Michaclis,  had  just  begun  to  convince  the  more  intelligent, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  compacted 
view  of  the  subject  of  sacred  interpretation  ;  when,  also, 
the  tide  was  beginning  to  set  full  against  exegetical  study 
and  philological  research,  and  even  the  studious  youth — 
the  hope  of  the  church — were  beginning  to  be  infected 
with  sloth  and  indili'jrence  ;  the  views  of  such  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  if  regarded  with  suitable  candour  and 
liberality,  must  be  highly  interesting  ;  while  the  sound, 
judicious,  and  practical  remarks  of  this  experienced  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole, 
will  amply  repay  tlie  ingenuous  reader  for  the  labour  of  a 
perusal.  [Tr.  &Ed.] 
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[The  following  article  is  an  extract  from  the  work  of  John 
Alphonso  Turretin,  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  The  design  of  the  work,  as  announced  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  is,  1.  To  refute  false  principles  and  systems  of  in¬ 
terpretation.  2,  To  point  out  and  demonstrate  the  true 
method.  The  false  hypotheses  which  he  enumerates 
are  four  in  number,  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  being 
the  first,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article.] 

The  first  hypothesis  is  that  of  the  Papists,  who  regard 
the  Traditions  of  the  Church,  the  Decrees  of  Councils,  the 
decisions  of  the  Popes,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
as  the  standard  of  interpretation  ;  and  hold  that  no  sense 
is  to  be  admitted  in  opposition  to  this  standard  ;  so  that 
however  obvious  any  meaning  may  appear,  it  is  not  to  be 
received,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

•  Their  doctrine  upon  this  point  cannot  be  better  ascer¬ 
tained,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  decree  passed  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Vulgate  is 
there  recognized  as  an  authentic  version,  after  which  it  is 
added — 

“Praeterea  ad  coercenda  ingenia  petulantia,  decernit 
Synodus,  ut  nemo,  suae  prudentiae  innixus,  in  rebus  fidei  et 
morum,  ad  sedificationem  doctrinre  christianae  pertinentium. 
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sacrum  Scripturam  ad  suos  sensus  detorqueat  contra  euin 
sensum,  quem  tenet  et  tenuit  sancta  mater  ecclesia,  cujus 
est  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretation©  sacrarum 
Scripturarum ;  ut  etiam  contra  unanimum  Patrum  con- 
sensum  ipsam  sacrum  Scripturam  interpretari  audeat, 
etiamsi  hujusmodi  interpretationes  nullo  unquam  tempore 
in  lucem  edendse  forent ;  qui  contra  venerint,  per  ordina¬ 
ries  declarentur,  &poenis  a  jure  statutis  puniantur.” 

For  the  restraining  of  presumptuous  dispositions, 
the  Council  further  ordains,  that  no  one,  in  reliance 
upon  his  own  discernment,  in  matters  of  faith  and  life 
which  pertain  to  the  establishment  of  Christian  doctrine, 
shall  wrest  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  an  agreement  luith 
his  private  notions,  in  opposition  to  the  meaning  ivhich 
is  held  andever  has  been  held  by  the  holy  mother  Church, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  decide  upon  the  true  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  also,  that  no 
one  shall  venture  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  opposi~ 
tion  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Fathers,  even 
though  such  interpretations  should  at  no  time  be  pub¬ 
licly  promulgated.  Let  those,  who  thus  transgress,  be 
proclaimed  by  their  Bishops,  and  punished  according  to 
law.” 

Such  is  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent — a  decree, 
however,  which  was  not  adopted  without  division  or  dis¬ 
pute.  When  the  subject  was  first  proposed  in  the  council 
the  members  divided  in  opinion  upon  it.  A  large  number 
thought  with  Cajetan,  that  a  new  interpretation,  if  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  text,  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  although  the 
current  of  Doctors  was  in  opposition  to  it.  Others  were  of 
opinion  that  the  liberty  of  interpretation  should  be  with¬ 
held  from  the  people.  Even  Francis  Richard,  of  Man,  de¬ 
nied  that  it  was  any  longer  necessary  to  look  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  in  the  Bible.  It  was  sufficient,  he 
thought,  to  derive  them  from  systems  of  Theology.  This 
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opinion,  also,  was  sti’ongly  supported.  Others  recommend¬ 
ed  a  middle  course.  Of  this  party  was  Dominic  Soto,  who 
was  in  favour  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  matters  of 
faith  and  life,  and  the  other  subjects  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  restricting  liberty  of  interpretation  in  relation 
to  the  former,  and  allowing  it  in  the  rest.  There  were 
some,  too,  who  maintained  the  opinion  advanced  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Cusanus  in  his  day — that  the  Scriptures  may  be  dif¬ 
ferently  explained,  at  different  periods — that  the  Fathers 
did  no  more  than  interpret  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
that  modern  Christians  are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same. 

At  length,  after  long  debate,  the  opinion  of  Cardinal  Fa- 
ciecus  prevailed,  which  excludes  all  interpretation  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
Doctrine  expressed  in  the  Decree,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
see  with  what  view  such’a  doctrine  was  got  up.  The  Re¬ 
formers  used  to  object  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God.  The  Papists,  not  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  an  answer,  to  embarrass  their  opponents 
devised  this  plan  of  taking  from  the  people  their  right  to 
read  the  Bible  and  understand  it*for  themselves.  This  doc¬ 
trine  the  Church  of  Rome  endeavours  to  establish,  both  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  by  dint  of  argument  ;  and 
it  has  been  embraced  by  all  her  Doctors  in  long  succession, 
except  some  of  more  recent  date,  who  have  abandoned  it  in 
practice  for  sound  hypotheses. 

To  add  an  expression  of  our  own  opinion — we  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  much  respect  is  due,  not  only  to  the  entire 
Church,  but  to  its  major  part;  and  that,  if  any  passages  of 
Scripture  shall  appear  to  have  been  always  and  every  where 
understood  in  a  certain  way,  we  have  the  strongest  reason 
to  regard  that  meaning  as  the  true  one.  We  grant,  more¬ 
over,  that  those  assemblies  which  are  called  Councils,  are 
worthy  of  reverence  ;  especially  such  as  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  composed  of  learned  and  pious  men;  and  that 
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their  expositions  deserve  our  careful  attention.  VVe  con¬ 
fess,  still  further,  that- interpretations  proposed  by  teachers 
of  ancient  date,  are  entitled,  from  their  antiquity,  to  dili¬ 
gent  investigation.  We  allow,  that  there  are  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  which  need  the  elucidation  of  learned  men.  We  ad¬ 
mit,  that  it  is  useful  and  even  necessary,  that  there  should 
be  persons  in  the  Church,  qualified  to  act  as  interpreters  ; 
and,  finally,  we  affirm,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  repose  an 
overweening  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  interpret ; 
and  that  they  are  highly  culpable,  who  are  bent  upon  for¬ 
cing  their  own  notions  upon  Scripture,  as  its  genuine  mean¬ 
ing.  But  we  do  deny,  that  any  man,  or  any  council,  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  such  an  authority  over  us,  that  we  must 
give  up  the  clear  and  palpable  meaning  of  a  passage,  be¬ 
cause  this  Father  or  that  Council  has  not  approved  it ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  particular  interpretations  should  be 
received,  merely  because  certain  Doctors  have  been  of  that 
opinion.  The  grounds  of  our  belief  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  method,  which  the  Papists  propose,  is  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  than  that  which  consists  in  me¬ 
ditation  on  the  Bible  itself.  To  investigate  the  opinions  of 
the  Church,  and  of‘  all  its  Doctors  ;  to  turn  over  the  acts  of 
every  Council,  the-writings  of  every  Father,  is  a  task  be¬ 
yond  the  strength,  not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  themselves.  To  gain  our  end  we  must  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  spurious  from  genuine  documents,  and  even  in  the 
latter,  to  detect  interpolated  passages — a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  the’  ambigu¬ 
ities  and  obscurities  of  Fathers  and  Councils  to  be  cleared 
up — difficulties  which  arise  not  always  from  mere  human 
infirmity,  but  sometimes  from  deliberate  purpose.  The 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  example,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  grace  and  predestination,  is  designedly  expressed 
with  such  obscurity,  that  it  condemns  neither  the  Domini¬ 
cans  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Thomists  on  the  other  ;  and 
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two  celebrated  theologians,  Dominic  Soto  and  Andrew  Ve¬ 
ga,  who  wrote  in  154S,  have  actually  explained  the  Decree 
in  opposite  ways. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  shorter  method 
of  coming  at  the  opinion  of  the  Church  universal — that  is, 
by  a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Church  at  present. 
J3ut  who  knows,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  is  alwa\  s  the  same }  Or  rather,  who  does  not 
know,  that  in  innumerable  instances  it  has  been  changed. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  the  actual 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  If  we  side  with  the  Church  of 
France,  we  must  consult  the  Councils  ;  but  the  Italian  sys¬ 
tem  is  much  more  convenient,  for  it  makes  the  Pope  arbi¬ 
ter  of  all  controversies.  But  still  it  may  be  asked,  must 
we  consult  the  Pope  on  every  difficulty  which  occurs  ?  If 
not,  then,  either  every  inferior  Priest  is  to  be  regal ded  as 
the  organ  and  oracle  of  the  Church,  or  else  their  method  of 
interpretation  is  far  more  difficult  than  ours. 

II.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  rule  in  question 
will  show,  that,  if  literally  understood,  it  is  wholly  useless 
and  nugatory.  F or,  supposing  an  interpretation  to  have 
been  received  as  true  in  every  age  and  quarter  of  the 
Church,  who  will  call  it  in  question  ?  But  how  is  it  to  be 
known,  that  all  Christians,  or  even  that  all  Churches,  have 
understood  the  Scriptures  in  a  certain  way  ?  It  can  never 
be  certainly  known. 

Again,  b}'"  sa5nng  that  no  sense  is  to  be  received  but  that 
which  is  held  by  the  Church,  do  they  mean  all  Churches, 
heretical  as  well  as  orthodox  ?  If  both,  the  rule  is 
evidently  futile,  for  different  sects  hold  different  opinions. 
If  only  the  orthodox  churches  be  intended,  it  is  equally 
useless.  For,  supposing  the  truth  to  be  ascertained,  con¬ 
troversy  is  at  an  end. 

^Ve  are  willing,  however,  to  deal  candidly  with  the  Pa- 
{>isls,  and  to  admit,  that  this  rule,  as  understood  by  them. 
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has  a  meaning  widely  different — to  wit,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  no  meaning  in  the  Scriptures,  but  that  which  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  admirable  regulation! 

It  amounts  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  setting  up  them¬ 
selves  as  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 

III.  Admitting  the  validity  of  the  arguments,  by  which 
they  attempt  to  prove,  that  individuals  can  never  compre¬ 
hend  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church  ;  it  follows,  that  . 
the  authority  of  the  Church  itself,  can  never  be  certainly 
established.  On  what  foundation  does  that  authority  rest, 
if  not  upon  the  word  of  God  ?  How,  then,  can  it  be  pro¬ 
ved,  that  Popes  or  Councils  are  the  standards  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  if  not  from  passages  of  Scripture  ?  Individuals 
must,  therefore,  determine  for  themselves  the  meaning  of 
the  passages,  which  establish  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
in  order  that  they  may  submit  to  it.  Now,  if  they  are  able 
to  decide,  by  their  own  understanding,  upon  passages, 
which  are  of  difficult  interpretation,  why  may  they  not  also 
decide  upon  those,  whose  meaning  is  much  more  evident  ? 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter,  for  example,  to  infer  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Pope  from  the  words — “Thou  art  Peter, 
&c.’’  It  is  much  e.asier  to  infer  from  Exodus  xx.  4,  5, 
that  images  are  not  to  be  worshipped. 

IV.  All  men  are  exhorted  in  the  Scriptures  to  read,  me¬ 
ditate,  and  practice  what  is  there  taught  or  commanded, 
without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  any  superior.  Nay, 
they  are  required  to  bring  to  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures 
the  instructions  of  the  most  eminent  teachers,  even  the 
Apostles  themselves,  though  inspired,  and  endowed  with 
gifts  from  on  high.  Passages  to  this  effect  are  every  where 
to  be  found.  “  Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  ivhich 
is  good.”*  “  Try  the  Spirits  whether  they  are  of 
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God.*’*  I  speak  as  to  wise  men;  judge  ye  what  1 
say.”\  This  is  the  most  important:  But  though  we^ 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 

he  accursed.” X 

Here  we  say,  that  believers  are  required  to  examine, 
with  care,  even  the  sayings  of  the  apostles,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  all  men  can  understand  the  Scriptures,  and 
need  not  bind  themselves  to  the  opinions  of  any  one. 
Christ  himself,  the  Teacher  of  teachers,  argued  from  the 
Bible,  by  citing  passages  demonstrative  of  his  divine  mis¬ 
sion  or  his  doctrines — a  plain  proof,  that  the  mass  of  men 
can  and  ought  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves. 

-  V.  It  is  admitted  by  the  Papists  themselves,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  faith  and  life,  the  standard  to 
which  all  teachers  should  accommodate  their  doctrines. 
Now,  if  the  rule  of  interpretation,  which  they  propose,  is 
a  sound  one,  the  Church  becomes  the  rule  of  the  ^Scrip¬ 
tures — that  is,  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  becomes  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  control.  But  it  is  absurd  that  any  thing  should 
regulate  that  by  which  it  is  controlled. 

VI.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  design  of  God  in 
giving  the  Scriptures  is  palpably  frustrated.  For,  what 
was  that  design  ?  It  unquestionably  was,  that  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation  might  be  preserved  from  the  corruptions  of  human 
ignorance  or  wickedness.  But,  if  its  meaning  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  altogether  by  oral  tradition  and  the  opinion  of 
learned  men  in  different  ages,  the  evil  provided  against 
will  return.  Revelation  may  with  ease  be  perverted,  and 
its  being  committed  to  writing  jwill  have  no  effect  in  pre¬ 
serving  it  inviolate  and  untouched. 

f  1  Cor.  X.  15. 
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VII,  The  Papists  alone,  without  our  interference,  de¬ 
stroy  their  own  rule  completely,  by  disputing  among  them¬ 
selves,  where  the  power  of  the  Church  is  vested,  and  by 
whom  its  oracles  are  pronounced.  Some  say  that  the 
Popes — others,  th^  the  Councils — are  the  organs  of  the 
Church,  Which  must  we  believe?  The  Italians  demon¬ 
strate,  that  Councils  are  not  infallible.  The  French  prove, 
as  clearly,  that  Popes  have  often  erred.  Without  any  at¬ 
tack  on  our  part,  therefore,  they  themselves  annul  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  interpretation  which  is  founded  on  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  Popes  and  Councils. 

Among  those  too,  at  the  present  day,  who  pay  great  de¬ 
ference  to  the  authority  of  fficumenic  Councils,  there  are 
some  who  admit,  that  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing 
such  Councils  from  others.  Lannoy,  in  particular,  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  want  of  a  criterion  by  which  these  Coun¬ 
cils,  which  alone  are  regarded  as  infallible,  may  be  clearly 
recognised. 

Many,  also,  who  stand  up  for  Councils,  and  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Pope — Holden,  among  the  rest, — confess 
that  their  arguments  are  not  always  sound,  that  their  ex¬ 
positions  are  sometimes  inadmissible.  How  this  concession 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  that  Councils,  or  Popes, 
or  the  Church  in  general,  are  the  standards  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  I  am  unable  to  perceive. 

VHI.  The  opinion  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  be  a  pro¬ 
per  standard  of  interpretation,  should  be  immutable.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  some  modes  of  interpretation  have 
been  in  vogue  for  ages,  and  then  become  obsolete.  To  spe¬ 
cify  one  instance  out  of  many,  the  doctrine  of  infant  com¬ 
munion  prevailed  during  several  centuries,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  this  text,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man.,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yon.’’* 


.Tohn  vi.  sn. 
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That  this  was  the  meaning  usually  attached  to  the  passage 
is  evident  from  the  express  words  of  Augustine  and  Pope 
Innocent  I.  The  fact  is  indeed  admitted  by  celebrated  wri¬ 
ters  among  the  Papists  ;  and  Maldouat,  in  commenting 
upon  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  plainly  asserts,  that  the 
custom,  founded  on  the  text  in  question,  continued  for  six 
liundred  years  ;  after  which  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  abandoned  with  it.  The  opinion  of  the  Church? 
therefore,  is  not  a  sure  standard  of  interpretation. 

IX.  To  show  with  how  little  reason  the  Papists  look  up 
to  the  Church,  or  to  Councils,  or  to  Fathers,  or  to 
Popes,  as  the  standard  of  interpretation,  we  need  only  ob¬ 
serve  how  many  absurd,  false,  and  inconsistent  expositions 
have  been  proposed  both  by  Popes  and  by  the  Fatlmrs  of 
the  Church.  For  surely  no  man,  who  interprets  absurdly, 
can  be  considered  a  competent  judge  of  Scripture. 

Many  expositions  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  acts  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nice;  where,  thi’ough  a  marvellous  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  the  worship  of 
images  is  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  following  texts 
from  the  books  of  Moses — Abraham  bowed  down  himself 
before  the  people  of  the  land.  Moses  did  obeisanee  to 
Jethro.  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  to  God.  God  wrestled 
with  Jacob,  under  the  form  of  a  man.  Jaeob  kissed  the 
coat  of  Joseph.  The  following  passages  are  then  cited 
from  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Joshua  set 
up  twelve  stones.  Nathan  bowed  himself  before  David. 
Solomon  made  cherubim  in  the  temple  The  bride  saith. 
Let  me  see  thy  countenance.  There  shall  be  an  altar  to 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  They  are 
not  without  proof  also  derived  from  the  New  Testament, 
No  man  lightcth  a  candle  and putteth  it  under  a  bushel. 
That  they  may  see  your  good  tvorks.  The  u'omcni 
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touched  the  garment  of  Jesus.  That  at  the  name  oj 
Jesus  every  knee  should  how,  But  I  am  ashamed  to 

proceed,  the  interpretations  are  so  wretchedly  unsound. 
Although,  however,  they  afford  no  ground  for  believing, 
that  images  ought  to  be  worshipped,  they  certainly  prove 
that  the  Councils  were  miserable  expounders  of  Scripture. 
Nor  let  it  he  supposed,  that  it  is  only  the  Councils  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  interpret  so  admirably.  The  reasoning 
of  the  more  ancient  is  not  always  the  strongest ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  they  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  from  the 
words.  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter — or  from  Ps. 
cx.  3,  which  they  translate,  From  the  ivo mb  I  have  be¬ 
gotten  thee  before  Lucifer,  whereas  the  sense  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is.  From  the  wotnb  of  the  morning  thou  hast  the 
dew  of  thy  youth.  The  meaning  in  the  two  cases  is 
widely  different.  Expositions  of  this  description  occur  on 
every  page. 

It  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  Popes  have  not  always  in¬ 
terpreted  aright.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pope  Silvius  in¬ 
ferred  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  from  Rom.  viii.  8,  They 
that  arc  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  It  is  equally 
notorious,  that  some  of  the  Pontiffs  have  supposed  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority  to  be  represented  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  words.  Behold,  here  are  two  swords.  It 
is  even  believed  by  impartial  judges  that  several  of  the 
Popes  have  been  tainted  with  heresy.  Liherius  subscribed 
the  ,^drian  formula.  Honorius  leaned  to  Monothelism. 
And  it  is  universally  known,  that  some  of  the  Popes  have 
been  at  variance  with  each  other,  on  certain  points  of  doc¬ 
trine  Innocent  I.  believed  the  communion  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  to  be  necessary  to  infants.  All,  his  successors  have 
maintained  the  contrary.  Gregory  I.  was  in  favour  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  clergy  to  marry.  All  the  others  forbid  it.  The 
same  Pontiff  denounced,  as  the  forerunner  of  antichrist, 
any  man,  who  should  assume  the  title  of  Universal  Bish- 
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op.  Yet  this  very  title  was  assumed  by  his  successor  Boni¬ 
face,  and  retained  by  all  who  followed  him. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  most  noted  among 
the  Fathers.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Peter  fell  into  various  errors,  respecting  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  demons  and  the  exploratory  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  Hilary,  who  has  been  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Saint,  denied  the  reality  of  Christ’s  sufl'erings.  It 
must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  from  some  of  them  tlie  true 
meaning  of  the  Scripture  may  be  learned — especially  from 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  were  enabled  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject, by  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  idioms 
of  their  vernacular  tongue.  But  an  attentive  inquiry  will 
show,  that  on  the  whole,  they  were  wretched  interpreters. 
Of  this  deficiency  the  following  circumstances  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  cause. 

They  were  all  ignorant  of  the  Oriental  languages,  except¬ 
ing  Jerome  and  Origen ;  and  even  their  acquaintance  was 
partial  and  imperfect. 

They  were  disqualified  for  the  task  by  their  devotion  to 
the  Fleathen  Philosophy,  the  mixture  of  which,  with  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  led  them  to  seek  for  philosophical  notions  in 
the  Scriptures,  which,  in  fact,  have  no  existence  there. 

From  their  immoderate  love  of  allegory,  they  furnish 
us  with  little  else  than  frigid  conceits  and  rhetorical  figures. 
Of  this  Augustine  is  an  example — a  man  of  the  first  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Church.  Let  any  one  peruse  his  commentaries 
on  the  Psalms,  and  he  will  sicken  at  his  pitiful  annotations. 

A  strong  capacity  and  fondness  for  controversy  led  them 
to  press  any  and  bvery  text  into  their  service.  Jerotnc 
himself  acknowledges,  that  there  .should  be  a  distinction 
made  between  their  didactic  and  controversial  writings. 
For,  when  we  dispute,  says  he,  our  object  is  to  accumulate 
authorities,  however  little  they  may  bear  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  what  confidence  can  we  repose  in  men,  who  confess, 
that  they  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  suit  their  own  opinions  ? 
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Finally,  they  have  no  regular  method.  They  scrape 
together,  from  every  quarter,  whatever  has  been  said  by 
former  writers,  however  the  opinions  cited  may  differ 
from  their  own  or  from  one  another.  Their  commentaries 
may  be  said  to  have  no  fixed  design,  and  to  contain  nothing 
that  is  either  definite  or  coherent. 

But  while  we  pronounce  this  judgment,  it  is  not  our 
design  to  subject  all  the  Fathers  to  the  same  censure. 
Some  are  certainly  better  than  others  at  exposition.  Chry¬ 
sostom,  for  instance,  although  he  does  not  expound  all 
parts  of  Scripture  with  equal  correctness,  for  he  is  by  no 
means  without  his  faults,  yet  may  in  general  be  regarded 
as  an  able  interpreter. 

X.  We  may  urge,  as  an  additional  argument,  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  Fathers  themselves,  that  they  were  not  in¬ 
fallible  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Several 
quotations  might  be  made  in  proof  of  the  fact — one  from 
the  nineteenth  Epistle  of  Augustine  to  Jerome,  and  one 
from  Jerome  himself,  who  commends  Marcella,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  woman,  because  she  had  not  relied  wholly  upon  him 
for  an  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  had  carefully 
weighed  even  his  instructions. 

XL  We  add  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  argumentum 
ad  haminem — the  fact,  that  the  Papists  themselves  do  not 
scruple  to  dissent  both  from  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Councils, 
when  their  opinions  do  not  give  them  satisfaction,  tlne- 
quivocal  evidence  might  be  adduced  from  the  work  of 
Cajetan  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Melchior  Ca- 
nus  is  still  more  explicit.  He  asserts,  that  the  Fathers  arc 
to  be  read  with  reverence — but  at  the  same  time  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  as  being  mere  men.  To  these  older  writers 
we  may  add  one  of  more  recent  date,  Elias  Bu  Pin,  who 
advances  the  same  opinion  in  his  “  Treatise  on  the  Scrij)- 
tures.’’*  He  quotes  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
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but  afterwards  insinuates  his  aversion  to  it.  He  says,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  Decree  has  reference  to  innovators  ;  but  that 
Catholic  Doctors  are  at  liberty  to  seek  for  new  senses.  An 
admirable  distinction  !  One  man,  because  he  is  called  an 
innovator,  is  denied  tlie  liberty  of  interpretation,  which 
is  enjoyed  by  another  under  the  name  of  a.  Doctor  Cathol- 
icus.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  writer  acted  with 
caution  ;  for  he  afterwards  refutes  the  doctrine  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  under  pretence  of  explaining  it,  and  shows,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  modern  commentators  to  elucidate  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  ancients  looked  only  for  allegories, 
and  that  consequently  we  are  now  at  libeidy  to  correct 
their  errors,  and  supply  the  defects  of  their  knowledge  or 
understanding. 

Having  proved,  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Church 
is  improperly  set  up  by  the  Papists  as  a  standard  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  we  must  now  refute  their  objections  to  the  op¬ 
posite  hypothesis.  A  part  we  have  already  answered  when 
treating  of  the  Judge  of  controversies.  A  few  observa¬ 
tions  only  need,  therefore,  he  added,  and  those  relating 
more  immediately  to  the  sense  and  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Their  objections  are  of  two  kinds — those  derived  from 
Scripture,  and  those  founded  upon  argument. 

The  passages,  w'hich  they  adduce,  are  principally  such 
as  follow.  They  argue,  first,  from  those  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  come 
to  the  Priests,  when  they  met  with  any  diificulty. 

A  passage  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Deuteronomy  xvii. 
8,  9.  “  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in, 
judgment,  between  blood  and  blood,  between  jjlea 
and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and  stroke,  being  rnalters 
of  controversy  within  thy  gates :  then  shalt  thou  arise, 
and  get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  ;  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  pi'iests  the 
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Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days, 
and  inquire,  and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sentence  of 
judgment :  and  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence, 
S,'C.”  All  these  commands  are  enforced  by  threats  against 
those  who  rt  fused,  in  such  cases,  to  obey  the  Priests. 
The  man  that  will  do  presumptuously  and,  will  not 
hearken  to  the  Priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that 
man  shall  die,  ^-c.  Dent.  xvii.  12.  From  this  passage 
they  infer,  that  the  Pi  iests  were  to  be  consulted  in  reli¬ 
gious  disputes,  and  their  decisions  received  upon  pain  of 
death. 

We  answer,  first,  that  there  is  here,  in  reality,  no  re¬ 
ference  to  the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  the  law  (at 
least  to  its  essential  principle)  but  rather  to  controverted 
matters  of  fact — as,  for  instance,  w'hether  a  particular 
crime  had  been  committed — or  to  the  ceremonial  law,  as 
in  the  13th  chapter  of  Leviticus.  It  is  there  directed,  that 
ill  order  to  determine  whether  a  person  was  polluted  with 
the  leprosy,  he  should  be  brought  to  the  Priest,  for  his  de¬ 
cision.  In  the  same  way  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to 
consult  the  Priest  on  various  similar  subjects,  not  of  essen¬ 
tial  importance.  For  essential  matters  needed  no  expla¬ 
nation.  This  commandment  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off, 
doctrine  inculcated  by  Moses  elsewhere. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  reference  is  here  intended  io  ci¬ 
vil  affairs,  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  They  were  commanded  to  come,  not  only  to 
the  Priest,  but  also  to  the  Judge.  This  is  implied,  too, 
in  the  expressions  between  blood  and  blood,  between  plea, 
and  plea.  Now  it  has  never  been  pretended,  before,  that 
the  civil  Judges  of  Israel  were  infallible. 

Finally,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  Priests  were  not 
infallible  in  matters  of  faith,  and  consequently,  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  required  to  yield  implicit  submission  to 
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their  judgments.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  they  frequent¬ 
ly  erred,  and  sometimes  even  fell  into  idolatry.  Proof 
might  be  adduced  from  Jewish  history  and  the  Prophecies. 
A  few  passages  we  shall  quote.  Jls  the  thief  is  ashamed 
lohen  he  is  founds  so  is  the  house  of  Israel  ashamed ; 
they,  their  kin^s,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and  their 
prophets,  saying  to  a  stock.  Thou  art  my  father  *  Here, 
it  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  people  but  the  Priests  also 
are  charged  with  idolatry.  From  Jer.  xviii.  18.,  it  appears 
that  some  in  those  days  held  the  very  docirine  now  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Church  of  Rome — that  Priests  cannot  err  ; 
and  indeed,  it  was  under  this  pretence  of  infallibility,  that 
they  sought  the  life  of  the  prophet,  saying,  come  and  let  us 
devise  devices  against  Jeremiah  j  for  1:11%  law  shall  not 
PERISH  FROM  a  HE  PaiEST,  uor  couTisel  from  the  wise, 
nor  the  word  from  the  prophet :  come,  and  let  us  smite 
him  with  the  tongue,  and  let  us  not  give  heed  to  any  of 
his  words.  But  there  is  a  passage  still  more  explicit  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  it  is  plainly  asserted, 
that  the  very  event  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  impossible 
— to  wit,  that  the  law  should  perish  from  the  Priest — ■ 
was  then  about  to  happen.  Mischief  shall  come  upon 
mischief,  and  rumour  shall  he  xipon  rumour,  then  they 
shall  seek  a  visionof  theprojihet :  but  the  law  shall  pe¬ 
rish  FROM  the  priest,  and  counsel  from  the  ancients.^ 
In  the  twenty  second  chapter  of  the  same  prophecy,  it  is 
explicitly  said,  that  the  Priests  did  not  interpret  the  law 
aright.  Her  Priests  have  violated  rny  law,  and  have 
profaned  mine  holy  things :  they  have  put  no  difference 
between  the  holy  and  profane,  neither  have  they  showed 
difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have 
hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  I  am  jjrofaned 
among  them.  To  these  texts  many  might  be  added  ;  but 
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there  is  nothing  which  shows  more  clearly  how  little  pre¬ 
tensions  the  Jewish  Priests  had  to  infallibility  than  their 
conduct  towards  Christ.  They  must  have  attached  an  er¬ 
roneous  meaning  to  the  prophecies  which  foretold  him  as 
the  Messiah,  or  they  would  not  have  rejected  him. 

Another  passage,  which  the  Papists  quote  from  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  evidence  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Priests,  is  Malachi,  ii.  ?. 
The  priest^ s  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should 
seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  duty 
of  the  Priests  is  here  undoubtedly  defined  ;  but  was  this 
duty  always  discharged  ?  That  it  was  not,  is  evident  from 
the  following  sentence,  where  he  upbraids  them,  because 
they  had  departed  out  of  the  way,  caused  many  to  stum¬ 
ble  at  the  law,  and  corrujrted  the  covenant  of  Levi. 

Some  passages  from  the  New  Testament  also  are  adduced 
by  the  Papists,  the  greater  part  of  which  we  have  already 
explained.  We  shall  attend  only  to  one  or  two  others, 
which  they  urge  with  some  plausibility,  in  support  of  their 
rule  of  interpretation.  The  first  is  from  the  history  of 
Philip  and  the  Eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Acts.  The  latter  while  engaged  in  reading  Isa¬ 
iah,  falls  in  with  Philip  ;  and  to  the  Apostle’s  inquiry, 
whether  he  understood  what  he  read,  replies,  LIow  can 
I  understand,  except  some  7nan  should  guide  me  7  sav 
[J.7J  <ris  oS'/iyiidv  fxs ;  I'his  argument  is  easily  answered.  The 
Avords  have  reference  to  the  prophecies,  which,  before  their 
accomplishment,  were,  of  course,  obscure,  and  when  read 
at  that  period  might  be  regarded  as  puzzling  enigmas.  But 
that  which  is  true  respecting  prophecy  does  not  hold  with 
regard  to  all  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Those  which  are 
clear  are  not  to  be  considered  obscure,  merely  because 
found  in  connexion  with  others  which  are  really  so.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  expression  which  the  Eunuch  uses  is  worthy  of 
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observation — sav  iJ^fi  ng  oSr]y7i(fj^  [xs.  It  is  here  implied,  that 
interpreters  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  They 

s/iow  us  the  way  to  interpret  Scripture  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  guide  us  aright,  it  is  surely  wiser  to  desert  them,  than 
to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  astray. 

Another  text,  which  they  bring  forward,  is  2  Pet.  i.  20. 
No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  inter¬ 
pretation — ISiag  g-roiXijrfsws.  This  they  explain  to  mean, 
that  every  individual  is  not  at  liberty  to  interpret  Scripture 
as  he  pleases,  but  ought  to  follow  the  public  interpretation 
of  the  Church.  There  are  many  obstacles,  however,  in 
the  way  of  our  acquiescence  in  this  exposition.  - 

In  the  first  place,  the  reference  in  the  text  is  not  to  all 
parts  of  Scripture,  but  only  to  the  Prophecies,  which  the 
Apostle  had  compared  in  the  nineteenth  verse  to  a  light 
that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn.  He 
is,  therefore,  speaking  merely  of  prophecy,  which,  we 
grant,  is  obscure  before  its  accomplishment.  Even  ad¬ 
mitting,  therefore,  the  sense  which  they  propose,  it  will 
not  follow,  as  they  pretend,  that  all  Scripture  must  be  in-  ' 
terpreted  by  the  Church. 

2.  The  sense  which  they  propose  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  language  of  the  text.  For  in  the  expression, 
that  no  prophecy  is  of  any  private  interpretation,  the 
word  ((ii'a;  cannot  be  referred  to  those  who  read,  so  as  to 
mean,  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  does  not  belong 
to  individuals  ;  at  least,  if  we  admit  the  natural  import  of 
the  terms.  It  must  be  referred  to  the  prophecies  them¬ 
selves,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea,  that  they  do  not  furnish 
their  own  explanation. 

3.  VVe  affirm  that  the  sense  which  they  propose,  is  at 
variance  with  the  whole  Scriptures,  as  well  as  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  who  exhorted  believers  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  diligence,  and  to  judge  by  that  standard 
even  their  instructions.  The  Bereans  are  commended  be- 
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cause  they  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  these 
things,  taught  by  the  Apostles,  were  so  ;  And  Paul  tells 
the  Galatians,  that  if  he  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should 
preach  any  other  gospel  save  that  which  had  been  preach¬ 
ed,  he  should  he  accursed — an  indisputable  token,  that  the 
Apostles  permitted  every  man  to  examine  the  Scriptures, 
and  interpret  it  to  the  extent  of  the  ability  vouchsafed  him. 

4.  Our  last  and  principal  objection  is,  that  the  sense, 
proposed  by  the  Papists  is  foreign  from  Peter’s  subject. 
His  object  no  doubt  was  to  confirm  the  Christian’s  faith, 
not  merely  by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles  and  transfiguration 
of  Christ,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  the  Prophets. 
We  have,  says  he  (in  the  nineteenth  verse),  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophesy  ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take 
heed.  Now  what  connexion  with  this  design  has  the  pre¬ 
cept,  that  prophecy  cannot  be  interpreted  by  individuals  ? 
None  whatever.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  actually  inculcates 
attention  to  the  prophecies.  But  how  could  such  a  com¬ 
mand  be  obeyed,  if  the  liberty  of  interpretation  was  with¬ 
held  1  But,  supposing  that  Peter  intends  to  say  that  the 
prophecies  should  be  interpreted  only  by  the  Church  ; 
what  Church  does  he  mean  ?  Not  the  Jewish  ;  for  that 
Church  interpreted  the  prophecies  very  differently  from 
the  Apostles.  Not  the  Christian  Church — the  Apostles 
themselves.  For  his  argument  would  then  assume  this  ad¬ 
mirable  form  :  “  You  should  take  heed  to  the  prophecies, 
that  your  faith  may  be  confirmed  ;  but  as  you  cannot  in¬ 
terpret  them  yourselves,  you  must  follow  our  expositions” 
— a  doctrine  as  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  as 
it  is  in  itself  absurd.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  proposed  by  the  Papists  is  inconsistent  with  the 
design  of  the  Apostle. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  what  is  the  proper  mode  of 
explaining  the  passage.  Upon  this  point,  commentators  dif¬ 
fer.  Some  wish  to  substitute  for  s'riXucrswj,  so  as 
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to  express  the  idea,  that  the  prophecies  did  not  proceed 
from  the  private  impulse  and  suggestion  of  men.  But  this 
emendation  being  supported  by  the  authority  of  no  MSS., 
and  the  word  i-rrTiXucrswg  seldom  occurring  in  Greek  writers, 
and  never  in  this  sense,  the  conjecture  does  not  seem  admis¬ 
sible.  Others,  suppose  the  import  of  the  words  totag  i-iriXuffsus 
to  be,  that  the  Prophets  did  not  ope?i  their  own  mouths. 
Others  consider  the  metaphor  as  derived  from  the  public 
races,  and  as  importing  that  the  Prophets  did  not  lun  un¬ 
sent.  But  all  these  interpretations  are  liable  to  objection 
on  account  of  their  expressing  merely  the  idea,  that  the 
Pi-ophets  were  not  prompted  by  private  impulses.  Now 
this  is  fully  stated  in  the  following  verse.  The  admission 
of  the  sense  proposed  would,  therefore,  only  create  a  tauto- 
log) — and  one  the  more  unnecessary  because  this  question 
of  inspiration  was  not  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Apostles.  The  former  were  fully  persuaded  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Prophets  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  iSiag  hikCcsug  refer  to  the 
of  interpreting  the  prop'necies,  and  upon  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  may  be  founded  the  best  explanation  of  ilie  text — 
which  is,  that  the  prophecies  do  not  contain  their  own  so¬ 
lution,  but  that  it  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source, 
to  wit,  fi'om  the  Gospel.  This  sense  harmor  izes  admirably 
with  the  train  of  the  Apostle’s  observations.  For  he  had 
said  before,  that  prophecy  was  like  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place  until  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  the  rising  of 
the  day-star  in  the  heart.  Now  considering  the  prophecies 
as  a  sort  of  enigma,  which  were  in  themselves  unintelligi¬ 
ble,  and  whose  explanation  was  to  be  d«  rivmd  from  the 
clear  daylight  of  the  Gospel,  which  should  succeed  the  age 
of  pro|>hecy — the  ensuing  expression  is  natural  and  propei’. 
Prophecy  is  not  iSias  i'mX-uffsug,  that  is,  cannot  explun  itself 
or  be  comprehended  before  its  predictions  are  fulfilled,  an 
event  which  can  only  occur  after  the  dawning  of  the  Gos- 
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pel.  For  this  interpretation,  which  seems  so  appropriate, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished  and  learned  Weren- 
fels.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Basle,  whose  disserta¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  is  highly  worthy  of  perusal. 

Having  now  refuted  the  principal  objections  which  the 
Papists  derive  from  Scripture,  we  must  add  a  few  words 
respecting  their  artificial  arguments,  as  the)'  call  them — 
that  is,  arguments  founded  on  various  considerations. 

1.  They  assert,  then,  that  unless  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
be  implicitly  followed  there  can  be  no  fixed  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  the  ambiguous  expressions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats — as  well  as  the  prejudices  and  passions 
by  which  interpreters  are  carried  away,  and  the  divisions 
of  sentiment  which  exist  among  them — all  which  are  re¬ 
hearsed  with  great  parade  by  the  author  of  the  W’ork  on 
Prejudices  against  the  Calvinists.  We  answer,  first, 
that  all  these  inconveniences  fall  back  upon  the  Papists. 
For  how  can  those  passages  be  interpreted,  which  establish 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  if  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
can  be  learned  only  from  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that 
Church  ?  Yet  surely  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  be 
clearly  proved,  before  we  submit  to  it.  And  since  it  can 
be  proved  only  from  passages  of  Scripture,  those  passages 
should  be  carefully  examined,  without  reference  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  decisions  Now  if  the  objections  of  the  Papists 
are  valid,  this  end  could  never  be  accomplished.  Besides, 
if  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  understood,  much  less  can  the 
acts  of  Councils  and  the  writings  of  Popes  and  Fathers  he 
comprehended.  Are  there  no  ambiguities  in  them  ?  no 
difficulties?  no  defects  ?  There  are,  without  number.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  therefore,  the  truth  of  their  hypothesis,  the  same 
evils  must  recur.  ^ 

But  we  answer,  directly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  that  is  essential  may 
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be  understood  by  every  man.  Fundamental  doctrines  are 
so  intelligibly  taught,  and  so  frequently  repeated  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  that  no  one  can  err  respecting  them  even  if  he 
wishes  it.  Sacred  History,  for  example,  which  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  religious  knowledge,  is  almost  universal¬ 
ly  intelligible.  Is  there  any  man  who  cannot  comprehend 
the  account  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Christ,  o^ 
the  Apostles?  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  be 
known  is  intelligibly  taught.  There  certainly  are  difficult 
doctrines  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  they  are  not  essential  to 
salvation.  Wherever  any  thing  essential  to  salvation  is  ob¬ 
scurely  expressed  in  one  place,  it  is  more  clearly  exhibited 
in  another. 

II.  They  object,  that,  unless  their  method  is  pursued, 
the  j)rivate  opinion  of  ever\  individual  must  be  considered 
as  the  rule  of  Sacred  Scripture  ;  which  is  absurd. 

We  deny  the  consequence.  Individual  opinion  in  such 
a  case  would  no  more  be  the  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  than  in  reading  a  will,  we  are  judges  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  which  that  will  is  expressed.  We  deter¬ 
mine  the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  rather  by 
simple  perception  of  its  meaning,  than  in  the  way  of  a  ju¬ 
dicial  decision.  And  there  is  no  absurdity  whatever  in  a 
person’s  understanding  for  himself  what  is  clearly  expressed 
upon  paper. 

III.  They  object  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  private 
interpretation  has  divided  PrUestants  into  parties — differ¬ 
ent  persons,  for  instance,  urging  different  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We  answer,  that  if  the 
truth  be  established,  it  is  enough  ;  even  though  all  parts  of 
Scripture  be  not  equally  understood.  Essential  doctrines 
may  be  expressed,  sometimes  clearly,  sometimes  obscure¬ 
ly  ;  and  although  in  the  latter  case  divisions  may  arise,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  doctrines  are  somewhere  so  intelligibly 
stated,  that  men  may  agree  respecting  them.  We  may 
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also  retort  the  argument  upon  the  Papists.  How  many 
divisions  exist  among  themselves  on  important  doctrines — 
nay  upon  the  very  same,  respecting  which  they  accuse  us 
of  differing!  How  variously  do  they  expound  the  pa''sages 
of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  !  How 
diverse  their  hypotheses  of  grace  and  predestination  !  How 
many  different  explanations  of  the  subject  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  interpretation  1  Some  ascribing  infallibility 
to  the  Councils,  and  others  to  the  Pope  ! 

IV.  Their  fourth  objection  is,  that  if  their  rule  be  re¬ 
jected,  the  labours  of  Councils  and  eminent  commentators 
would  be  useless,  and  the  interpretations  of  the  Church 
without  effect.  We  deny  the  consequence.  Councils  and 
Commentators  point  out  the  way  to  interpret  Scripture. 
Now  if  they  misguide  us,  must  we  follow  after  them,  or 
follow  the  right  path  ?  Their  labours  are  useful  aids  to  our 
infirmity  ;  but  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  those  aids  with 
circumspection.  When  they  continue  in  the  truth,  let 
their  guidance  be  followed.  W'hen  they  wander  from  it, 
let  them  be  deserted. 

V.  Finally,  they  object,  that  unless  their  hypothesis  is 
received,  there  will  be  no  end  to  heresy  and  scl.ism.  For 
if  every  one  is  at  liberty,  they  say,  to  interpret  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  himself,  there  will  be  as  many  interpretations  as 
individuals,  and  almost  as  many  sects.  From  such  a  state 
of  things  nothing  can  arise  but  schisms  and  heresies,  ana¬ 
themas  and  wars. 

We  answer,  first,  that  their  hypothesis  by  no  means  re¬ 
medies  these  evils,  as  we  learn  from  experience —the  num¬ 
ber  of  schisms  and  heresies  in  Christendom  not  being  the 
less  on  account  of  this  mode  of  interpretaiion.  For  they 
who  bring  forward  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  general¬ 
ly  received,  either  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  or  they  do  not.  If  not,  then  this  method  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Church,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  af- 
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fords  no  remedy  to  the  evils  above  mentioned.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  acknowledge  it,  then  they  differ  in  their 
mode  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  Church  itself, 
and  make  even  its  decisions  a  subject  of  dispute.  This  fact 
is  also  established  by  experience. 

But  to  meet  the  objection  directly,  we  assert,  that  God, 
if  he  had  seen  fit,  might  have  afforded  to  man  infallible 
means  for  the  prevention  of  heresy.  But  this  life  is  a  place 
of  trial.  There  must  be  heresies,  that  they  which  are  ap¬ 
proved  may  be  made  manifest.  We  must  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  to  afford  us  infallible 
means  for  our  liberation  from  all  error.  He  has  chosen  to 
give  us  merely  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge — just  as 
he  has  afforded  means  for  the  relinquishment  of  sin,  leav¬ 
ing  it  ill  our  choice  to  embrace  these  means  or  not ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  neglect  or  use  of  them,  we  shall  be  punished 
or  rewarded. 

Finally  we  may  add,  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  heresy 
and  schism — an  attachment  and  assiduous  attention  to  truth 
— a  devout  mind  exempt  from  the  influence  of  pride,  pre¬ 
judice,  or  envy — and  a  pious  moderation  in  matters  not  es¬ 
sential,  leading  us  to  bear  with  the  weak,  in  obedience  to 
the  precepts,  and  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  If  this 
he  our  rule  of  conduct,  the  truth  must  and  will  shine  forth 
on  subjects  of  essential  moment.  Harmony  will  reign  in 
Christian  society,  and  they  w'ho  are  engaged  in  the  search 
of  truth,  will,  by  their  united  efforts,  assist  each  other  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

It  ouglit  to  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that,  with  the 
Papists  who  interpret  Scrip’ure  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Church,  may  be  classed  those  among  Pro¬ 
testant  Christians  who  recognize  the  authority  and  opinions 
of  eminent  teachers  as  regulating  the  meaning  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  there  are  many 
who  think  it  a  sin  to  dissent  at  all  from  the  opinions  of  such 
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men,  and  look  upon  those  as  heretics,  who  recede  from 
them  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  system  is  evidently  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Papists.  For  if  we  may  depart  from 
the  interpretations  of  Councils  and  Fathers,  what  have  these 
Doctors  above  the  ancients,  that  they  are  to  he  regarded  as 
infallible? 

They  will  say  perhaps  that  modern  expositions  are  the 
best,  and  should,  therefore,  be  adopted.  We  reply,  that 
every  man  professes  to  be  searching  for  the  truth.  This 
is  professed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  every  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher.  But  no  one  should  regard  his  own  inter¬ 
pretations  as  correct,  until  they  have  been  fairly  examined 
and  approved  by  others.  But  it  may  he  replied  again, 
these  expositions  have  been  examined  and  approved  by 
synods,  universities,  and  similar  societies.  We  answer, 
that  those  learned  men  and  those  universities  examined  for 
themselves  not  for  ns.  Every  man  should  rely  upon  his 
own  understanding — unless,  indeed,  it  be  designed  to 
introduce  a  new  papacy.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that 
received  modes  of  interpretation  should  not  be  departed 
from  unnecessarily,  and  that  this  when  done  should  be  done 
with  caution  and  moderation.  Ev'ery  novelty  should  not 
be  seized  upon  as  if  its  truth  were  already  demonstrated. 
We  ought  neither  on  the  one  hand  to  be  wanting  in  respect 
to  our  own  understanding,  nor  on  the  other  to  employ  our¬ 
selves  wholly  in  searching  for  something  new.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth  should  he  our  only  object.  When  we  dis¬ 
cover  a  mode  of  interpretation  therefore,  differing  from 
the  usual  method,  it  should  be  proposed  with  great  reserve, 
as  an  evidence  that  we  place  no  overweening  confidence  in 
ourselves,  but  are  engaged  m  a  modest  inquiry  after  truth. 
And  if  there  is  a  probability,  that  the  new  interpretation 
will  be  productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  of  disturnance 
rather  than  edification,  instead  of  being  promulgated,  it 
should  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  short,  we  should  act 
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in  reference  to  this  subject,  with  the  utmost  liberality,  pru¬ 
dence  and  forbearance. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  discovery  or  occasion  for  divine  illumination.  Much 
was  undoubtedly  brought  to  light  at  the  time  of  the  Re¬ 
formation ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformers,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  rise  so  far 
above  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  to  extricate  themselves 
from  scholastic  darkness  and  its  abominable  systems.  But 
though  they  did  much,  they  did  not  accomplish  every 
thing.  At  that  period,  a  competent  skill  in  oriental  learn¬ 
ing  was  impracticable,  a  corrupt  philosophy  was  universal¬ 
ly  in  vogue,  and  commentaries,  as  the  necessity  of  things 
required,  were  entirely  controversial.  Since  that  time,  a 
clearer  light  has  been  rev’ealed.  A  more  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  a  profounder  skill  in  the 
art  of  criticism,  a  purer  philosophy  have  been  disseminated. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  with  the  aid  of 
these  advantages,  interpretations  should  be  offered  superior 
to  the  ancient.  And,  surely,  such  ought  not  to  be  reject¬ 
ed,  merel}’’  because  they  are  proposed  by  moderns. 


Cffleaninss. 


I.  Sources  of  information  concerning^  the  Waldenses  and  Alhigenses,  down 

to  the  year  1697;  from  the  Classical  Journal  for  March,  1826.  Vol. 

xxxiii.  p.  130. 

1.  Eeynerus  Sacco,  the  inquisitor  who  was  employed  against 
the  Vaudois,  asserted  that  the  sect  of  the  Vaudois  commen¬ 
ced  either  in  the  days  of  tlie  apostles,  or  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Sylvester,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  added,  Coram  hominibua  juste  vivunt.  (Leger,  pt.  1.  p. 

183.  Usher,  p.  151.  210. 

2.  Claudius  Seisselius,  Abp.  of  Turin,  and  of  the  Valleys, 
A.  D.  1500,  vindicated  the  morals  of  the  Vaudois.  (Ibid.  p. 

184. ) 

3.  Thuanus,  A.  D.  1560,  vindicated  their  morality.  (Ibid, 
p.  184.)  See  more  testimonies  in  Leger.  (Ibid.)  , 

4.  C'enturiutores  Magdeburgenses,  1569,  Cent.  xii.  p.  1204, 
de  Waldensibus,  seu  de  Pauperibus  de  Lugduno. 

Abp  Usher  observes,  (p.  156.)  that  this  work  contains  the 
most  ancient  information  from  Ms. 

5.  Jdbp.  Usher's  work,  before  referred  to,  and  entitled  De 
Christian  irurn  Ecclesiarum  Successione  et  Statu,  1613. 

This  most  important  document  is  the  basis  both  of  Leger 
and  of  Morland.  \A'e  should  notice  particularly,  p  17,  where 
he  observes,  that  there  was  no  need  of  w'itnesses  before  the 
seventh  century,  for  proof  of  which  he  alleges  Bp.  Jewel’s 
testimony  :  ‘  Quod  cum  ab  aliis,  turn  a  Johanne  Juello  immor- 
talis  memoriae  viro  luculenter  demonstrotum.’  N.  B.  This 
may  be  true  with  respect  to  doctrine;  but  does  not  apply  to 
usurpation.  Both  Irenaeus,  Bp.  of  Lyons,  and  Hilarius,  Bp. 
of  Arles,  were  witnesses  against  the  claims  of  Rome  to  undue 
juris<liction,  before  that  jurisdiction  was  employed  to  enforce 
Antichristian  doctrine.  (Sir  I.  Newton  on  Daniel,  anil  Bow¬ 
er’s  Lives  of  the  Popes.)  P.  61.  Remarks  on  the  Revelation 
of  Antichrist.  Compare  Mede  on  Dan.  xii.  11.  P.  149.  Rev. 
ii.  21,  is  descriptive  of  Popery.  P.  151,  210,  he  properly  re¬ 
jects  and  refutes  the  ignorance  of  those  who  derive  the  Vau¬ 
dois  from  Peter  V  aldo.  P.  156,  he  refers  us  to  the  Cent. 
Magd.  as  above  stated. 
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6.  Ferrin^s  History  of  the  fValdenses  and  the  ^dlbigensesy 
1619.  His  ignorance  of  tli  origin  of  the  Vaudois  is  corrected 
by  his  second  English  translator.  I'liis  work  i<  valuable  for 
showing  the  effect  of  the  persecutions  and  dispersions  of  the 
"VValdenses  and  the  Albigenses  to  have  been  the  diffusion  of 
primitive  Christianity  throughout  Europe.  The  providence 
of  God  particularly  in  bringing  the  Etiglish,  in  the  inie  of  Ed¬ 
ward  HI.,  into  contact  with  the  Albigenses,  deserves  special 
note.  This  was  that  dark  hour,  when  “all  our  fathers  wor¬ 
shipped  stocks  and  stones.”  Wickliff'  vas  the  most  eminent 
of  their  converts  ;  but  the  voice  of  his  thunder  was  to  be  seal¬ 
ed.  To  Perrin,  we  believe,  we  are  |)rincipally  indebted  for 
the  writings  of  the  Waldenses,  bearing  date  liefore  the  time  of 
Peter  Waldo. 

7.  Sir  Samuel  Morlarid's  History  of  the  Vaudois,  1658. 

This  noble  author  brings  down  their  history  to  his  own 

times.  He  asserts  the  antiquity  of  the  Vauilois,  and  alleges 
the  testimonies  of  Rorenco,  prior  of  Lucerna  (1632),  that  this 
heresy  continued  U)  the  eighth  century. 

He  maintains  that  the  disciples  of  Waldo  came  into  the 
valleys  to  reside  with  their  brethren.  See  p.  13  &  27.  He 
adds,  that  the  Belvidere  chiefs  of  the  m^sionaries,  having  un¬ 
dertaken  to  show  the  original  of  the  religion  of  the  Vaudois,  were 
never  able  to  show  the  very  age,  even  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  when  it  w^as  there  introtiuced.  All  ancient  conces¬ 
sions  import  no  more  than  that  they  were  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  same  religion  which  they  had  received  from  their 
ancestors. 

He  likewise  refers  us  to  a  Cambriflge  manuscript,  in  proof 
tliat  their  own  belief  was  (hat  they  had  preserved  the  go-,pel 
from  generation  to  generation,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

H  is  inference  from  the  concession  of  Rorenco,  tliat  since 
that  eminent  author  admitted  that  their  reliiiion  continued  till 
the  eighth  century,  i.  e.  until  the  time  of  Claudius  Abp.  of  I’u- 
rin,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  his  doctrine  continued  in  tlie 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  ;  and  that  in  the  beginniriii  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Peter  Waldo  came  into  (he  valleys,  wliere,  it 
is  admitted  also,  they  have  taught  and  professed  (tie  same  ever 
since, — is,  “  that  the  professors  of  the  ref  irmed  religion  may 
clap  their  hands  in  token  of  ..n  abs  dute  triumph  for  ever  over 
all  the  disciples  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  say  that  they  are 
now  able,  manifestly  and  undeniably  to  prove  tlie  continual 
succession  of  their  religion  from  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  down  to  this  present  age.” 

N  B.  Primitive  Christianity  must  eitfier  have  been  preserv¬ 
ed  or  restored  in  the  valleys.  If  nreserved,  as  we  assert,  the 
cause,  for  which  Protestants  plead,  is  gained  ;  if  restored  by 
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Claudius  or  Peter  Waldo,  as  may  be  objected,  we  demand, 
not  assertio7i  for  the  facf,  hut  proof ;  and  proof  too,  not  from 
the  arguments  of  (he  moderns,  'HpsT^  ya^  xXsog  o/ov  dxovddpsd' 
ou(5^  Ti  ’/(JfxEv,  but  from  the  testimonies  of  the  t  ontemporaries  of 
the  Vaudois  in  former  ages,  who  wanted  neither  the  wilt  nor 
the  opporUi^nity  to  dispiove  the  antiquity  of  the  faith  of  the 
Vaudois:  one  thing  only  they  wanted,  viz.  the  possibility  of 
disproving  it.  Q.  E.  D. 

8.  Jeaii  Leger^s  History  of  the  Vaudois ^  1669,  continuing 
their  history  to  1664. 

Tliis  most  complete  history  <  f  the  Vaudois  vindicates  the 
antiquity  of  this  church.  Pt.  1.  p.  128.  131.  183.  Alleges 
I'huanus,  p.  129,  and  Luther,  p.  130  j  and  Bp.  Jewel,  p.  133. 
Brings  forward  Claudius  of  Turin,  p.  137.  Asserts  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  reformed  by  them,  p.  176.  States,  what  we  think 
not  improbable,  that  the  year  666  was  the  true  epoch  of  idola¬ 
try  and  transubstantiation,  the  abomination  of  desolation,  p. 
134,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Cent  Magd.  and  asserted  by 
Fleming  on  the  Revelation,  who  adds  that  the  Latin  liturgy  was 
then  enforced. 

Abp.  Usher  and  Sir  S.  MfU’land  left  little  to  this  eminent 
author  to  add  to  the  history,  besides  a  continuation  of  it  to  his 
own  times.  He  has  ably  availed  himself  of  their  researches, 
and  produced  the  most  perfect  history  of  the  Vaudois. 

9.  Dr.  Mix  on  the  tValdenses  and  Jilbigenses.,  1 690.  He 
proves  the  apostolical  antiquity  and  primitive  faith  of  both  these 
churches,  and  ('emonstrates  the  regular  succession  of  witness¬ 
es  in  them  both.  One  gi  and  omission,  however,  is  that  of  Hi- 
larins,  Bp.  of  x\rles,  with  whom  both  persecution  and  the  times 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  commenced.  See  Mede,  More,  and  Sir  J. 
Newton,  to  whom  we  most  cordially  assent.  See  also  Whis- 
ton  on  Rev.  xi.  2,  for  the  best  judgment  on  Dr.  Allix. 

10.  Peter  Boyer's  History  of  the  Vaudois 1692.  This 
author  has  given  us  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  doctrine  and 
history  of  the  Vaudois  to  his  own  time.  The  epistle  dedica¬ 
tory  is  properly  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
at  this  time  the  head  and  champion  of  both  Walilenses  and  Al- 
bigenses.  See  Bp.  Burnet’s  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  His¬ 
tory  of  his  Ovvn  Times. 

He  asserts  their  antiquity,  p.  2.  He  relates  their  history 
in  a  most  interesting  manner;  and  all  that  seems  wanting  to 
render  this  little  historv  complete,  is  to  erase  the  arguments  of 
the  chapters,  and  every  thing  like  anticipation  of  success  or 
defeat  in  the  book  :  for  the  book  abounds  with  anticipation, 
the  greatest  of  all  faults  in  an  historian.  The  history  of  Jay- 
er  and  Janavel  particularly,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  historian, 
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be  rendered  the  most  interesting  of  histories.  His  re¬ 
flections  also  are  too  often  repeated,  and  he  is  in  too  great  a 
hurrj  to  finish  his  story.  This  work  ought  tube  the  basis  of  a 
better  written  popular  work. 

In  his  application  of  the  prophecies  he  seems  to  have  applied 
them  well  to  the  restoration  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  Vau- 
dois  in  1690  But  he  has  not  told  us  what  became  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  drieil  bones,  or  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigen- 
ses  every  where  unchurched  from  April  1685,  to  the  latter  end 
of  I68G.  VV'e  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  other  sources 
of  information.  Bp.  Lloyd  agreed  with  him  in  his  application 
of  prophecy. 

11.  Ilistoire  de  P Edit  de  Nantes,  1695.  This  great  work  is 
second  to  none  in  continuing  the  history  both  of  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  to  the  author’s  own  times.  The  precise  epoch 
of  the  last  great  persecution  by  all  the  Romanists  throughout 
Europe  is  determineti  to  April  or  Ivla}’^  1685  j  the  work  having 
been  effected  in  France  some  months  before  the  formal  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  edict :  (toioe  iii.  p.  745.)  the  Waldenses  being  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  at  the  very  same  lime.  (Bp.  Burnet’s  Travels, 
p.  65.  Compare  his  History  of  his  Own  Times.) 

12.  The  History  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Protestants  by 
the  French  King  in  the  Principality  of  Orange,  by  M.  Pine- 
ton,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Orange,  1689.  This  author 
justl}'’  observes,  “  that  the  year  1685  was  such  an  epocha  that 
future  ages  shall  look  on  it  to  be  the  most  dreadful  that  ever 
liappened.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  temples  tliroughout 
France  were  pulled  flown,  and  an  universal  dispersion  of  the 
people  into  all  the  parts  of  the  earth.  We  saw,  indeed,  our 
calamity  hastening  apace  ;  but  we  never  thought  that  the  per¬ 
secution  wouhl  be  so  sharp. 

“  It  was  at  Easter  in  the  same  3'ear  that  vre  began  to  see  the 
distress  of  the  reformed  cimrehes  in  France  :  those  who  in  the 
neig  '.bouring  provinces  had  been  forbid  all  public  exercise  of 
tlieir  religion,  came  crovvdi-ig  to'us  Ibr  the  sake  of  their  devo¬ 
tion.  Storms  drivS  ngt  the  vvave.s  with  more  fury  than  this 
violent  persecution  tlrrcw  troubles  continually  towards  us, 
wliicli  at  last  swallowed  us  up.” — See  other  authors,  relating 
to  the  persecution  at  Orange,  referred  to  in  the  History  of  the 
Kiiict  of  Nant'Js. 

13.  M.  de  IJrueys^  History  of  Fanaticism.  This  celelira- 
ted  opponent  of  Protestantism  witnesses,  that,  from  June,  1688 
TO  February,  1689,  “enthusiasm  spread  itself  with  such  a  tor¬ 
rent  among  the  French  Protestants  that  a  conflagration  blown 
with  the  wind  does  not  spread  faster  from  house  toliouse,  tlian 
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this  fury  fled  from  parish  to  parish.  Brethren,  said  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  amend  your  lives  ;  repent  ye  of'  that  great  sin  ye  have 
committed  in  going  to  mass  :  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  that  speaks 
to  von  through  my  mouth.  They  made  loud  cries  for  mercy ; 
the  hiJls  and  all  the  ecln  es  adjoining  resounded  with  the  cry 
of  mercy;  with  imprecations  against  the  church,  the  Pope, 
and  against  the  Antichristian  dominion  ;  with  blasphemies 
against  the  mass,  with  exhortations  to  repentance  for  having 
abjuted  their  religion,  with  predictions  of  the  approaching  fall 
of  Popery,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  church  pretendedly  re¬ 
formed.”  Compare  Bp.  Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
i.  779,  and  Jurieu’s  Preface  to  his  work  on  the  Prophecies, 
1687,  for  most  important  matter. 

14.  View  of  the  Stale  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
hy  II.  Ilidlum,  Esq.  1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  531.  This  eminent  au¬ 
thor,  competent  if  any  modern  be  so,  to  sum  up  the  evidence 
for  the  antiquity  and  morality  of  tlie  Vaudois,  seals  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  these  words:  “  Those  who  were  absolutely  free  from 
any  taint  of  Manicheism  are  properly  called  Waidenses,  a 
name  perpetually  confounded  in  later  times  with  that  of  Al- 
bigenscs.  'Fhese,  according  to  the  majority  of  writers,  took 
their  appellation  from  Peter  Waldo  ;  according  to  others,  the 
original  Waidenses  were  a  race  of  uncorrupted  shepherds  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  which  had  shaken  off,  or  perhaps  ne¬ 
ver  learned  the  system  of  super-stition  on  wliich  the  Catholic 
church  depended  for  its  ascendency.  1  am  not  certain  that 
their  existence  can  be  di.stinctly  traced  beyond  the  preaching 
of  ^Valdo,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  proper  seat  of  the 
Waidenses  has  long  continued  to  be  in  certain  valleys  of  Pied¬ 
mont.  These  pious  and  innocent  sectarie.s,  of  whom  the  very 
monkish  historians  speak  well,  appear  to  have  nearly  resem¬ 
bled  the  modern  Moravians.  They  had  ministers  of  their 
own  appointment,  and  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of 
capital  punishments.  In  other  respects  their  opinions  proba¬ 
bly  were  not  far  removed  from  those  usually  called  Protes¬ 
tants.  A  simplicity  of  dress,  and  especially  the  use  of  wooden 
sandals,  was  aftteted  by  this  people.  Their  innocence  is  out 
of  all  doubt.  No  book  can  be  written  in  a  more  edifying 
manner  than  their  Noble  Lesson.” 

15.  Bp.  Biirnefs  Es^ ay  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  142:  “The 
refugees  of  France  were  considered  by  her,  as  those  whom 
God  had  sent  to  sit  safe  under  her  shadow,  and  easy  through 
her  favour.  Those  scattered  remnants  of  our  elder  sister, 
that  had  been  hunted  out  of  their  valleys,  were  again  brought 
together  by  their  majesties’  means.  It  was  the  king’s  power- 
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ful  intercession  that  restored  them  to  their  seats,  as  well  as  to 
their  edicts.  And  it  was  the  queen’s  charity  that  formed 
them  into  bodies,  and  put  them  in  the  method  of  enjoying 
those  advantages,  and  of  transmitting  them  down  to  future 
ages.  She  took  care  also  of  preserving  the  little  that  remained 
of  tlie  Bohemian  churches.” 

“  N.  B.  During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  persecution 
W'hich  fell  on  all  the  Protestants  throughout  Europe,  liglited 
specially  on  their  elder  sisters,  the  Waldenses  and  Albigeuses. 
Their  churches  were  unchurched  ;  and  their  scattered  mem¬ 
bers  generally  exhibited  cither  a  deadness  to  Protestantism, 
or  actually  renounced  their  former  faith,  and  came  over  to  the  ' 
church  of  Rome.”  (Burnet.) 

In  1688,  Orange  awakened,  and  the  dry  bones  came  togeth¬ 
er,  and  life  entered  into  them  ;  as  M.  Brueys  acknowledges. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  History  of  the  Edict  ol  Nantes,  that 
their  army  consisted  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Marshal  Schom- 
berg,  and  300  French  officers,  all  of  them  Protestant  refugees. 
The  numbers  of  the  common  soldiers  we  have  not  found  sta¬ 
ted  ;  but  a  paper  published  at  the  time  of  their  landing  at  Tor- 
bay,  takes  particular  notice  of  their  fine  appearance. 

The  most  interesting  account  of  this  event  is  found  in  Bp. 
Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Times.  Having  ascended  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  they  had  to  establish  the  Protestant 
kingdom  by  a  war,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  year 
1697.  And  this  object  they  effected,  as  will  be  seen  in  Tkt 
complete  History  of  England,  and  Bp.  Burner’s  History  of  his 
Own  Times  j  and  now — 

llomafuit,  fuit  Othmanides,  fuit  iinprobus  orbis 
Terrarum,  solus  regnat  in  orbe  Deus. 

(See  Daubuz  on  Rev.  xiv.) 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1690,  a  remnant  of  the  Vaudois  cross¬ 
ed  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  recovered  their  ancient  seats,  as 
the  greater  body  had  before  crossed  the  British  Channel. 
(Boyer,  ch.  xxvii.) 


H.  Oil  B ibliomancy  ox  Divination  by  the  Bible  ;  from  Townley's  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Biblical  Literature.  Vol.  i.  p.  113. 

This  kind  of  Divination  was  named  Sohtes  Sanctouum, 
or  SoRTEs  SAcuiE,  Lots  of  tlic  Saints,  or  Sacred  Lots ;  and 
consisted  in  suddenly  opening,  or  dipping  into  the  Bible,  and 
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regarding  the  passage  that  first  presented  ifself  to  tlie  eye, 
as  predicting  the  future  Lot  of  the  inquirer  The  Surtes 
Sanctorum  succeeded  the  Sortes  Homericae,  and  Sortes  Vir^ 
gilianse  of  the  pagans,  among  wliom  it  was  customary  to  take 
the  w'ork  of  some  famous  poet,  as  Homer  or  Virgil, and  write  out 
dilferent  verses  on  separate  scrolls,  and  afterwards  draw  one  of 
them;  or  else,  opening  the  book  su<ldenly,  consider  the  first 
verse  that  presented  itself,  as  a  prounostic  ition  of  future 
events.  Even  the  vagrant  fonune-tellers  among  them,  like 
some  of  the  gipsies  of  out  own  times,  adopted  this  method  (»f 
imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant.  The  nations  of 
the  east  still  retain  this  practice.  'I'he  late  Persian  usurper, 
T^adir  Shah,  twice  decided  upon  besieging  cities,  by  opening 
upon  verses  of  the  celebrated  poet  Hafiz. ^ 

Superstitious  as  this  practice  was,  it  nevertheless  gained 
ground  by  the  countenance  of  certain  of  the  clergy,  some 
of  whom  permitted  prayers  to  be  read  in  the  churches  for 
this  very  purpose.!  Others,  however,  ei»deavoured  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  for  in  the  council  of  Vannes,  held  A.  D.  465,  it  was 
ordained,  “  That  whoever  of  the  clergy  or  laity  should  be 
detected  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  should  be  cast  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  church. ’T  In  506,  the  council  of  Agde  re¬ 
newed  the  decree ;  and  in  578,  the  councd  of  Auxerre, 
amongst  other  kinds  of  divination,  forbade  the  Lots  of  the 
Saints^  as  they  were  called,  adding,  “  Lei  all  things  be  done 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord. ”§  But  these  ordinances  gradually 
became  slighted,  for  we  find  the  practice  again  noticed  and  con¬ 
demned,  in  a  capitulary, av  edict  of  Charlemagne,in  793.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  this  mode  of  divination  was  adopted  as  a 
means  of  discovering  heretical  opinions  I  One  Peter  of  Thou- 
Icuse,  being  accused  of  heresy,  and  having  denied  it  upon  oath, 
a  person  who  stood  near,  took  up  the  Gospels,  on  w  liidi  he  had 
sworn,  and  opening  them  suddenly,  the  first  wonis  he  liglited 
upon  were  those  of  the  Devil  to  our  Saviour,  (Mark  i.  24.) 
“  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?” 
Which,  says  the  relator,  agreed  well  with  such  a  heretic, 
“  who  indeed  had  nothing  to  <lo  with  Christ  !!”1| 

Francis  of  Assise,  who  founded  the  order  of  Francisrans, 
in  1206,  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  tempted  to  have  a  book : 

*  Sir  W.  Jones’s  Works,  Traite  sur  la  Poesie  Orientale,  V.  p.  463.  4to. 
t  Heinaiilt’s  Chronolog.  Abridgment  of  the  Hist,  of  ranee,  A.  D.  506. 
!  S.  S.  Concilia,  Concil.  Veiiet.  Anno  Christi  485,  IV.  p.  1057. 

Bingham’s  Antiq.  of  the  Chris.  Church,  VII.  B.  xvi.  ch.  v.  p.  278. 
h  S.  S.  Concilia,  Vil  p.  988. 

*  Cataker,  Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots,  p.  330, 
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but  as  this  seemed  contrary  to  his  vow,  which  allowed  him 
nothing  but  coats^  a  cord,  and  hose,  and  in  case  of  necessity 
only,  shoes;  he,  after  prayer,  resorted  to  the  Gospel,  and. 
meeting  with  that  sentence,  “It  is  given  unto  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  ti)  them  it  is  not 
given  (Matthew  xiii.  11.)  concluded  that  he  slnmld  do  well 
enough  without  books,  and  suffered  none  of  his  followers  to 
have  so  much  as  a  Bible,  or  Breviary,  or  Psalter  !!* 

Bibliomancy  was  also  practiced,  not  only  in  the  common 
occurrences  ot  life,  and  by  private  individuals,  but  by  the  high¬ 
est  dignitaries  of  the  church,  on  the  most  public  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  the  election  of  bishops.  When  a  bishop 
was  to  be  elected,  it  was  customarv  to  appoint  a  fast,  usually 
for  three  days  ;  afterwards  the  Psalms,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Gospels  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  altar,  and 
small  billets,  with  the  names  of  the  candidates  upon  them,  on 
the  other  ;  a  child  or  some  other  person  then  drew  one  of  the 
billets,  and  the  candidate  whose  name  was  upon  it,  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  duly  elected.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  St. 
Euvert  caused  a  child  to  be  brought,  which  had  not  yet  learn¬ 
ed  to  speak  ;  he  then  directed  the  i»ifaiit  to  take  up  one  of  the 
billets,  the  little  innocent  obeyed,  and  took  up  one  on  which 
the  name  of  St.  Agnan  was  inscribetl,  who  was  proclaimed  to 
be  electe<l  by  the  Lord.  But  for  the  mot  e  general  satisfaction 
of  the  multitude,  Euvert  consulted  the  Sacred  Volumes.  On 
opening  the  Psalm^,  he  read,  “  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou 
choosest,  and  causes!  to  approach  unto  thee,  (hut  he  may  dwell 
in  thy  courts.*’  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  he  found,  “Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.”  And  in  the  GospeLs  he  opened  upon  the  words, 
“  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  'i’hese  testimonies  were  ac¬ 
counted  decisive  in  favour  of  Agnan,  all  the  suffrages  were 
united,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  Orleans, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.t  A  similar  mode  was 
pursued  at  the  installation  of  abbots,  and  the  reception  of 
canons. 

This  usage  was  not  confined  to  the  Latins,  it  %vas  equally 
adopteil  by  the  Greeks.  Two  facts  may  prove  its  existence, 
and  injurious  tendency.  The  firs  is  that  of  Caracalla,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  consecrated  Athanasius  on  his  no- 

Ibid.  p.  t]46. 

t  Meuioires  del’ Acade.niieJes  Inscription,?  ;  Rechtrches  llisloyiques  siar 
les  Sorts  apptUs  :  Sortcs  Sanclorxnn ;  par  M.  1’  Abb<'  du  llesnel,  XIX.  pp. 
car,  296.  Paris  1753,  4(0. 
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mination  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  Having  opened  the  books 
of  the  Gospels  upon  the  words,  “  For  the  devil  and  his  angelsj” 
the  Bishop  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and  adroitly  turned  over 
the  leaf  to  another  verse  which  was  instantly  read  aloud, 
“The  birds  of  the  air  may  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof.”  But  as  this  passage  appeared  to  be  irrelevant  to  so 
grave  a  ceremony,  that  which  had  first  presented  itself, 
became  known  to  the  public  almost  insensibly.  ’Fo  diminish 
the  unpleasant  impression  it  had  produced,  the  people  were 
reminded,  that  on  a  similar  occasion,  another  archbishop  of 
Constantinople  had  accidentally  met  with  a  circumstance  equal¬ 
ly  inauspicious,  by  ligliting  upon  the  words,  “  There  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,”  and  yet  his  episcopate  had 
neither  been  less  happy,  nor  less  tranquil  than  formerly.  The 
historian,  nevertheless,  remarks,  that  whatever  had  been  the 
case  under  former  archbishops,  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
was  violently  agitated  by  the  most  fatal  divisions  during  the 
patriarchate  of  Athanasius.  The  other  instance,  is  that  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Chersonesus,  the  first  prelate  consecrated  by 
Theophanes,  after  his  translation  from  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Cyzicus  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  who  having 
received  the  book  of  the  Gospels  at  his  hands,  and  opened  it, 
according  to  custom,  met  with  these  words,  “  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch,”  which  were 
regarded  by  the  public  as  prognos  icating  evil  to  both  the 
patriarch,  and  the  Metropolitan.* 

The  Abbe  du  llesael  informs  us,  that  this  custom  was 
continued  in  the  cathedral  of  Boulogne,  and  at  Ypres,  and  St. 
Omer,  solute  as  the  year  1744,  only  with  this  difierence,  that 
at  Boulogne,  the  newly  chosen  canon  drew  tiie  lot  from  the 
Psalms,  instead  of  the  Gospels.  The  late  M.  de  Langle, 
bishop  of  Boulogne,  who  regarded  the  custom  as  superstitious, 
and  perceived,  that  when  the  new  canons  accidentally  opened 
upon  passages  containing  imprecations  or  reproaches,  or  traits 
of  depravity,  an  unmerited  stigma  attached  to  their  character, 
issued  an  order  for  its  abrogation,  in  1722.  But  the  chapter, 
who  claimed  exemption  from  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  treated 
the  order  with  contempt,  and  persevered  in  their  superstition, 
except,  that  as  it  had  been  customary  to  insert  in  the  letters 
of  induction  given  to  each  canon,  the  verse  which  bail  been 
drawn  for  him,  it  should  in  future  be  added,  that  this  was 
done  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  church  of  Ter- 


*  Memoires  de  1’ Academic  des  Inscriptions,  XIX.  p.  303. 
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ouaniie  ;  out  of  which  the  churches  of  Boulo^e,  Ypres,  and 
St.  Omer,  had  risen,  after  its  destruction  by  Charles  V.  “  I 
have  in  my  possession,”  says  the  Abbe,  “  one  of  these  acts, 
dated  in  17£0,  in  which  are  the  following  words  :  Et  secundum 
antiquum  eccle-iae  Mormensis,  nunc  lioloniensis  ronsueludi- 
nem,  hunc  expsalrno  sortitus  esf  versiculum  :  Ipsi  peribunt^  tu 
autein  pei manes,  et  oynnes  sicut  vestimenium  vetemscent ; 
“  And  according  to  ihe  ancient  custom  of  the  church  of 
Terouanne,  (now  Bouhtgne,)  this  verse  was  drawn  from  the 
Psalms  :  “  1  hey  sliall  perish,  but  tliou  shalt  endure  :  yea,  all 
of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment.”* 

Another  species  of  Bibliomancy,  not  very  dissimilar  from 
the  Sortes  Sanctorum  of  the  Christians,  was  the  Bath-Kol, 
or  Daughter  of  the  Voice,  in  use  amongst  the  Jews.  It  con¬ 
sisted  in  appealing  to  the  first  words  heard  from  any  one, 
especially  when  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  looking  upon 
them  as  a  Voice  from  Heaven,  directing  them  in  the  matter 
inc[uired  about.  The  foilowi  g  is  an  instance  :  Rabbi  ,^cAer, 
having  committed  many  crimes,  was  led  into  thirteen  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  in  each  synagogue  a  disciple  was  interrogated, 
and  the  verse  he  read  was  examined.  In  the  first  school  they 
read  these  words  of  Daiah,  (ch.  xlviii.  22./  There  is  no  peace 
tint 0  the  wicked :  another  school  read,  (Psalm  1.  16.)  Unto  the 
wicked  God  saith,  tVhul  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes, 
or  that  thiiu  shouldest  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth  ?  and 
in  all  the  synagogues  something  of  this  nature  w'as  heard 
against  Acher,  from  whence  it  w'as  concluded  he  was  hated  of 
(jod  !t  This  species  of  divination  received  its  name  from 
being  supposed  to  succeed  to  the  Oracular  Voice,  delivered 
from  the  mercy-seat,  when  God  was  there  consulted  by  Urim 
and  Thummim,  or  Light  and  Perfection,  (Exodus  xxviii.  SO.) 
a  term,  most  probably,  used  (o  express  the  clearness  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  answers  which  God  ga\e  to  the  high-priest. 
The  Jews  have  a  saying  amongst  them,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
spake  to  llie  Israelites,  during  the  tabernacle,  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  ;  under  the  first  temple  by  the  prophets;  and  under 
the  second  temple  by  Bath-Kol.:!: 

*  Memoires  de  1’  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  uhi  sup. 

t  Basnage’s  History  of  the  Jews,  B.  iii.  ch.  v.  p  165,  fol. 

:}:  Lewis’s  Antiquities  of  the  Ileb.  Republic,  B.  ii.  ch.  iii,  pp.  112.  114. 
198.  vol.  I. 
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III.  On  the  Pes/«Io*  and  other  Versions  of  the  New  Testament;  from 
Marsh's  Michaelis  Voi.  II.  pt.  I.  c.  VIII.  ^  VIII. 

The  Peshilo  is  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament  that  1  have  ever  read  ;  that  of  Luther,  though  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  hold- 
in;*:  the  seconil  rank.  Of  all  the  Syriac  autliors  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  not  excepting  Ephrem  and  Bar  He/raeus,  its 
language  is  the  most  elegant  aiul  pure,  not  loaded  with  foreign 
words,  like  the  Philoxenian  version,  and  other  later  writings, 
and  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master  in  rendering  those  passa¬ 
ges,  where  the  two  idioms  deviate  from  each  other.  It  has  no 
marks  of  the  stiffness  of  a  translation,  hut  is  written  with  the 
ease  and  fluency  o*  an  original  j  and  this  excellence  of  style 
must  be  ascribed  toils  antiquity,  and  to  its  being  written  in  a 
city  that  was  the  residence  of  Syrian  kings,  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  It  is  true  that  the  Syriac  version,  like  all  human 

productions,  is  not  destitute  of  faults,  and,  what  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blemish,  differs  frequently  from  the  modern 
modes  of  explanation  :  but  1  know  of  none  that  is  so  free  from 
error,  and  none  that  I  consult  with  so  much  confidence,  inca¬ 
ses  of  difficulty  and  doubt. 

*  The  ancient  Syriac  version.  The  translation,  made  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Pbiloxenus,  A.  D.  508,  is  styled  the  Philoxenian  version.  (Ed.) 


IV.  Church  Music;  From  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review  for  Sept. 

1826.  Vol.  IV,  p.  400. 

That  we  must  trace  the  origin  of  all  Church  music  to  the 
Jews,  or  to  the  Hebrew  ritual,  seems  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  researches  of  musical  antiquaries  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
reason  to  doubt,  that,  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  the 
Psalms  of  David  were  sung  to  the  very  meiodies  to  which  they 
had  been  ai-sociated  in  the  Temple.  There  is  here  a  chasm 
in  the  ri^id  evidence  as  to  the  descent  of  those  melodies  to  a 
later  age,  from  the  want  or  the  imperfectiims  of  musical  nota¬ 
tion,  every  where  ;  among  the  Greeks  as  elsewhere.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  descended  traditionally,  through  the  ear,  or  by  a 
Hebrew  notation,  or,  as  is  not  impossible,  by'  a  Greek  one,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but  antiquaries  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  music  of  the  early  Latin  Church  was  construct- 
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ed  out  of  those,  by  pure  borrowing,  as  well  as  by  copying  or 
imitation.  And  thus,  in  the  ancient  chants  still  used,  as  in 
the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  music,  we  may  believe  that  we 
hear,  even  now,  the  melodies  of  the  Hebrew  temple. 


V.  Testimony  of  Profone  Writers  to  facts  recorded  by  the  Sacred  Histori¬ 
ans;  from  Gray ’s  Connexion  between  the  SacT^  Writings  and  Jewish 

and  Profane  Literature.  Vol.  I.  ch.  XVL  p.  176. 

There  are  numberless  passages  in  the  profane  writings  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  bear  a- direct  testimony  to  the  truth  of  many 
facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians.  A  few  only  of  these 
need  be  produced.  Many  representations,  which  bear  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  creation,  the  flood,  and  other  particulars  which 
took  place  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  have  already  been 
brought  forward  ;  ami  many  others  will  be  produced  in  the 
remarks  upon  the  works  of  individual  writers.  Manetho,  Be- 
rosus,  Hestiaeus,  Hecataeus,  and  others  relate,  that  those  who 
succeeded  the  first  man  lived  to  a  thousand  years,  and  confirm 
many  other  particulars  too  numerous  to  mention  with  respect 
to  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus  mentions  Abraham  as  a  stranger  who 
had  rule  in  Damascus,  to  which  city  he  came  from  Chaldea, 
and  that  upon  a  tumult  he  went  to  Canaan,  where  he  had  a 
numerous  offspring.* 

Tacitus  admits  that  distinguished  cities  had  been  burnt  by 
fire  from  Heaven  on  the  plains  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
stood.! 

Josephus  refers  to  writers  w'ho  speak  of  the  race  of  giantsj 
in  Assyria  and  Canaan,  and  Eusebius  presents  us  with  pas¬ 
sages  which  repeat  accounts  concerning  them,  particularly 
from  Abydenus§  and  Eupolemus.  |1 

The  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  was  remembered 
among  the  people  of  the  Syrian  Hierapoiis,  and  is  related  by 
Artapanus.^ 

*  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  Lib.  ix.  c.  16. 

t  Hist.  Lib.  V.  5  7. 

!  Lib.  V.  c.  2.  Lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

5  Praep.  Evang.  Lib.  ix.  c.  14.  Grot,  de  Verit.  Lib.  1.  note  Xti.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

II  Praep.  Evang.  Lib.  ix.  c.  17. 

Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  Lib.  ix.  o.  27, 
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Numberless  writers  speak  of  Moses  as  a  distinguished  le¬ 
gislator  ;  some  advert  to  the  sublimity  of  his  writings,*  and 
others  describe  the  excellence  and  permanent  influence  of  his 
laws. 

Tacitus  mentions  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  abode  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  but  he  mingles  many  absurd 
reports  with  his  account.t 

Menander,  relating  the  acts  of  Ithobal,  King  of  the 
Tyrians,  mentions  the  drought  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Elias. I 

Josephus,  in  describing  the  events  of  sacred  history,  repeats, 
in  a  continued  relation,  almost  all  the  leading  circumstances 
which  are  recorded  by  Moses,  and  by  the  inspired  Penmen, 
confirming  his  account  fron#  time  to  time,  by  a  reference  to 
other  writers  ;  most  of  the  great  events  of  the  Jewish  history 
are  thus  supported,  and  with  regard  to  particulars  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  the  witnesses  are  still  more  nume¬ 
rous. 


VI.  On  the  Ordeals  of  the  tenth  century.  A  law  of  king  Atlielstan. 

Extracted  from  Johnson’s  Collection  of  Ecdesiasiical  laws,  as  cited  by 

Townley.  Vol.i.  p.  314. 

As  to  Ordeals,  we  charge  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by 
the  precept  of  the  archbishop,  and  all  my  bishops,  that  no  one 
go  into  the  church  after  the  carrying  in  of  the  fire,  with 
which  the  Ordeal  is  to  be  heated,  but  the  priest,  and  the  per¬ 
son  to  be  tried.  And  let  nine  feet  be  measured  out  from  the 
stake  to  the  mark,  according  to  the  length  of  the  person’s  foot 
who  is  to  be  tried.  And  if  it  be  the  TValer-Ordeah  let  it  be 
heated  till  it  boils:  and  if  it  be  a  single  accusation,  let  the 
hand  be  dipped  to  the  fist  only,  to  take  out  the  stone  ;  but  if 
the  accusation  be  three-fold,  then  let  it  be  dipped  to  the 
elbow.  And  when  the  Ordeal  is  ready,  let  two  of  each  party 
come  in,  to  see  that  it  be  sufficiently  heated,  and  let  an  equal 
number  of  both  sides  enter,  and  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
Ordeal,  along  the  church,  and  lot  them  all  be  fasting,  without 
having  been  with  their  wives  the  foregoing  night;  let  them 
humble  themselves  at  the  priest’s  sprinkling  the  holy  water 
upon  them;  and  let  the  priest  give  them  the  Holy  Gospei 

•■''  Longinus.  t  Hist.  Lib.  v.  }  3. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  viii.  c.  13. 
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Book,  and  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  10  1)0  kissed.  And  let 
no  man  increase  the  fire  after  the  consecration  is  begun  ;  but 
let  the  iron  lie  in  the  fire  till  the  last  collect,  then  let  it  be 
laid  on  the  pillar.*  And  let  nothing  be  said,  but  prayers  to 
God  that  he  may  reveal  the  truth  ;  and  let  the  person  accused 
drink  holy  water,  and  let  the  hand  in  which  he  is  to  carry  the 
Ordeal  be  sprinkled  with  it.  Let  the  nine,  measured  feet,  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  containing  each  three  feet.  Let  him 
place  his  right  foot  at  the  first  mark  at  the  stake  ;  at  the  se¬ 
cond  mark  let  him  put  his  right  foot  foremost  ;  when  he  is 
come  to  the  third,  let  him  throw  down  the  iron.  Let  him 
speed  to  the  holy  altar,  and  let  his  hand  be  sealed  up.  On 
the  third  day  let  inspection  be  mj^de  whether  there  be  any 
filiht  or  not,  in  the  place  that  vvas  .sealed  up.  If  anyone 
break  these  laws,  let  the  Ordeal, be  null,  and  a  mulct  of  120 
shillings  be  paid  to  the  king.j 

-  •»  i-  i 

— )  p- 
‘  . 

VII.  Lectures  in  Paris.  Germani»Universities.  Asiatic  Society.  Prof. 
Tholuck.  Frona  a  manuscript  letter  from  an  American  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Princeton,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  29,  1827. 

De  Sacy  lectures  three  times  every  week  on  Arabic,  and 
three  times  on  the  Persic.  His  method  does  not  differ  from 
the  ordinary  manner  of  bearing  a  recitation  with  us.  His 
class,  which  does  not  consist  of  more  than  seven  or  eight,  read 
the  Coran  on  one  day,  and  a  part  of  his  Chrestomathia  on  the 
others.  He  does  little  more  than  explain  the  force  of  the 
words,  and  any  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  the  grammati¬ 
cal  forms  or  constructions.  He  is  very  particular  and  very 
attentive,  devoting  upwards  of  two  hours  to  each  exercise. 
Besides  this.  Prof.  Cuisin  lectures  on  the  .Arabic  Grammar 
three  times  a  week.  Lectures  are  delivered  upon  almost  all 
the  Eastern  languages — Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Bengalee,  Hindos- 
tanee,  &c.  All  these, as  well  as  the  instructions  in  the  sciences, 
law,  and  medicine,  are  public  and  gratuitous.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  the  latter  having  two, 
and  the  former  two  thousand,  hearers. 

*  Super  Staples.  Some  supporter  made  of  stone  or  iron,  from  whence 
the  person  to  be  tried  was  to  take  the  hot  iron  into  his  hands.  Johnson. 

+  If  there  was  any  matter  or  corruption,. the  person  was  condemned  as 
guilty ;  if  there  was  none,  or  the  priest  could  see  none,  he  was  acquitted. 
Johnson. 

t  Johnson’s  Collection  of  F.cclesiastical  Laws,  &c.  II.  A.  D.  Dccccxxr. 
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I  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  which 
consists  of  forty  or  fifty  near-sighted  Orientals,  of  whom  De 
Sacy  is  the  President.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  to  see  every 
man  with  the  paper  or  book  he  wished  to  read,  almost  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  his  face.  The  worthy  President  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his  sight  as  for  the  depth  of 
his  knowledge.  The  proceedings  of  this  Society  having  no 
connexion  with  Biblical  subjects,  are  not  to  me  very  interest- 

Goettingen  has  suffered  very  much  of  late,  in  the  death  and 
sickness  of  its  Professors.  Staeudlin  is  dead,  Eichhorn  super¬ 
annuated,  and  Planck  “is  in  ruins  under  the  epilepsy.”  At 
Halle,  as  I  am  informed,  more  attention  is  paid  to  Biblical 
literature,  than  at  any  of  the  other  Universities.  It  has  also 
the  great  advantage  of  having  Tholuck  within  its  walls,  who  is 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  piety  as  for  his  learning.  I  have 
seen  a  little  work  of  his  on  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sians,  which  states  in  the  title  page,  that  the  materials  were 
derived  from  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Turkish  MSS,  in  the  royal 
library  of  Berlin.  As  Tholuck  is  at  present  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  and  twenty,  he  must  have  published  that  work 
when  he  was  about  twenty  four  or  five  !  I  have  also  seen  a 
treatise  of  his  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  centre,  sum  and  key, 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  also  written  a  work,  which  has 
produced  a  great  impression,  on  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
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We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  translation  of  jahn’s 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.  D. 
and  William  R.  Whittin^ham,  will  be  put  to  press  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  may  be  expected  by  the  end  of  June  or 
some  time  in  July. 

Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits^  addressed  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  by 
Samuel  Miller,  are  nearly  through  the  press,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  about  one  week. 

V?  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration  by  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  Mass. 

M^e  are  authorized  to  state,  that  the  publication  of  this 
work  has  been  delayed,  chiefly  because  the  Author  found  it 
indispensably  necessary,  to  devote  much  time  and  labour  to 
the  Hiatorical  and  Critical  Introduction.  The  works  of  Dr. 
Schultz  of  Dessau,  and  of  Dr.  Seyffarth,  calling  in  question 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle,  have  had  so  great  an  influ¬ 
ence  in  Germany,  that  Mr.  S.  feels  himself  bound  to  attempt 
a  refutation  of  their  arguments,  the  most  formidable  of  which 
are  the  uva.^  Xsyo/xsva  and  the  unra^  Xoyi^ojxsva  of  this  Epistle. 
The  Introduction  is  now  nearly  completed. 

We  believe  that  no  one  who  loves  this  study,  and  duly  es¬ 
timates  its  importance,  will  regret  the  delay,  if  thereby  the 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle  be  substantiated  by  a  purely 
American  scholar. 

“  The  Traveller  Schulz,  has  now  in  the  press  a  Greek  Testa^ 
inent,  containing  various  new  readings,  and  fixing  only  two  re¬ 
censions,  the  Koi'vrj  g'lrfScrfis  and  Alexandrine,  which  will,  when 
published,  subvert  a  great  part  of  Griesbach’s  theory.” 

Class.  Jortrn.  June.,  1^26. 


A  popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desired  for 
the  use  of  mere  English  readers.  In  two  parts.  Part  1. —  Rules  for 
reading  the  Bible.  Part  II.  — Helps  toward  a  right  understanding  there¬ 
of  ;  comprising  Introductions  to  the  several  Books  ;  a  Summary  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natural  History,  &c.  By  William  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Editor  of  the  Critica  Biblica,  Scripture  iviagazine,  Calendarium 
Palestinae,  &c. 

Essay  on  the  Hebrew  characters  used  at  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  in 
the  succeeding  ages  By  .vl.  Giuseppe  Vigerano.  Pieggio.  (An  Italian 
work.) 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke ;  with  English  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Ma¬ 
jor,  B.  A.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 

Origin  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  Rector  of  Long 
Newton.  London,  18i2§. 

Illustrations  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  with  descriptive  Letter-press. 

By  James  Paxton,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical ;  delivered  in  Essex  street  Chapel,  By 
Thomas  Belsham  London,  l&Sih. 

The  following  Remarks  are  from  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review  for 

Sept  1826,  p,  334, 

“  The  objections  of  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  adherents,  to  the 
atonement,  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  ii-priori  objections  ;  God  could 
not  require  an,  atonement  for  sin,  because  he  is  compelled  by 
the  very  kindness  and  tenderness  of  his  divine  nature,  to  for¬ 
give  the  sins  of  men,  uHthout  an  atoneinent.  Now,  how  does 
Mr.  Belsham  know  this  !  surely  it  ought  at  least  to  be  set 
aside  with  those  important  matters,  which  at  present  we  “  have 
not  faculties  to  explore.”  Not  so  with  Mr.  Belsham  ;  he  is 
one  who  would  have  made  Job  stare  ;  he  is  one,  who  has  ‘‘  by 
searching  found  out  God  j  he  has  found  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection  !”  he  knows  that  he  is  not  only  “  Love,”  as  John 
says,  but  “  All  Love  that  this  attribute  is  so  prevailing,  as 
to  swallow  up  every  other  attribute  ;  and  yet  perhaps  he  may 
be  wrong  after  all ;  himself  being  judge.  For  though  he  tells 
115  over  and  over  again,  that  he  knows  God  will  forgive  sin 
without  an  atohement;  entirely  “for  his  great  name’s  sake, 
and  for  his  infinite  mercy’s  sake,  and  because  he  delighteth  in 
mercy,”  p.  64,  yet  in  p.  27,  he  tells  us,  “  Adequate  ideas  upon 
these  subjects  it  is  indeed  impossible  for  beings  whose  facul¬ 
ties  are  so  limited  as  those  of  men,  to  form';”  and  seems  quite 
to  agree  with  the  patriarch  Job,  that  no  “  finite  being  can  com- 
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prebend  the  Almighty  to  perfection.”  How  are  we  to  recon¬ 
cile  these  things  The  Unitarians  must  admit,  that  they  claim 
to  know  God  negatively^  if  they  do  not  know  him  positively, 
when  they  oppose  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  other  doc¬ 
trines,  steadfastly  believed  by  a  large  majority  of  Christians, 
as  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  God.  That 
God  is  Love,  we  admit  as  well  as  they,  but  we  conceive  that 
his  infinite  purity,  and  infinite  justice,  may  serve  to  explain  to 
us,  how  an  atonement  for  sin,  may  have  been  absolutely  requi¬ 
site,  in  the  great  scheme  of  Christian  salvation;  but  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  as  we  observed  before,  thinks  the  love  of  God  is  an 
overwhelming  attribute,  and  that  the  Scriptures  represent  it  to 
be  so.” 

The  Difficulties  of  Romanism,  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector 

of  Long  Newton.  London,  1826. 

It  appears  that  the  Bishop  of  Aire,  a  much  respected  Pre¬ 
late  in  the  South  of  France,  had  published,  in  the  Spring  of 
1825,  “  Jimicahle  Discussion  respecting  the  Anglican 

Church  in  particular  and  the  Reformation  in  general,''^  in  the 
form  of  Letters  to  an  English  Traveller.  This  work,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  well  known  urbanity  and  exemplariness  of  its 
Author,  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  travelling  Eng¬ 
lish  laity,  whose  purses  are  generally  somewhat  longer  than 
their  heads.  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  a  copy  w'as  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Faber,  who  had  recently  displayed  his  skill  at 
starting  Difficulties.  Mr.  Faber’s  mind  had  been  occupied,  for 
some  time  previously,  with  the  subject  of  The  Claims  of  the 
Latin  Church.  He  adopts,  accordingly,  the  views  and  state¬ 
ments  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
presented  by  the  Bishop,  as  most  likely  to  be  authentic  and  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  his  Church  generally,  and  thinks  it  fair  to  use 
the  Amicable  Discussion  as  the  text  book  of  his  refutation,  t 

It  had  appeared  to  Mr.  F.,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  that,  on 
all  the  great  leading  points  of  divinity,  those  who  conversed 
with  the  apostles,  and  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  times  of 
the  Apostles,  must  best  have  known  the  mind  of  the  Apostles.” 
He  found,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Bishop’s  Amicable 
Discussion,  that  the  drift  of  his  argument  was  as  fidlovvs  : 
“  Those  who  conversed  with  the  Apo.-.tles,  and  those  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  must  best  have  known 
the  mind  of  the  Apostles.  With  these  primitive  theologians, 
the  Church  of  Rome  agrees,  and  the  Church  of  England  disa¬ 
grees.  Therefore  the  former  must  teach  the  truth,  while  the 
latter  teaches  falsehood.”  Mr.  F.  and  the  Bishop  join  issue 
therefore  upon  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  “  whether  the  doctrines 
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and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  propounded  and  ex¬ 
plained  and  vindicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Aire  himself,  have  or 
have  not  the  unbroken  sanction  of  all  primitive  antiquity.” 

In  conducting  the  discussion,  he  endeavours  to  point  out,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Difficulties  which  meet  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  score  of  her  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices,  historical¬ 
ly  considered,  viz  Infallibility,  Tradition,  Transuhstantia- 
tion,  Jiuricular  Confession,  Satisfaction,  Indulgences,  Purga¬ 
tory,  Prayer  for  the  Dead,  Invocation  of  the  Saints,  Worffiip 
of  Relics,  Veneration  of  Images,  Adoration  of  the  Cross  ;  and, 
in  thd  second  place,  the  Difficulties  she  has  to  encounter  in 
substantiating  her  claim  of  universal  supremacy ;  and  closes 
with  a  valedictory  to  the  worthy  Bishop. 

This  amiable  Prelate,  at  least  as  cited  by  his  antagonist,  cen¬ 
sures  the  Reformation,  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Inquisition, 
protests  against  freedom  of  religious  worship,  proposes  a 
plan  of  union  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England  (according  to  which  he  would  have  the  latter  to  sub¬ 
mit,  unconditionally,  to  the  coniinarids  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
because  of  the  immutability  of  her  religious  principles,)  and 
ascribes  the  continuance  of  the  Church  of  England  in  tins  mi¬ 
serable  state  of  separation,  to  the  profound  ignorance  of  her 
present  ciergy. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  B.  A.  Curate  of  Donoughmore  ; 
with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Russel,  M.  A.  Se¬ 
cond  Edition.  London,  1826. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Evidence  of  Scripture  Miracles.  By  John  Penrose,  M. 

A.  formerly  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  London,  1826. 

A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  By  Matthew  Sankey,  Esq.  Lon¬ 
don,  1826. 

The  Temptations  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Wilderness,  explained  as  symbolical¬ 
ly  representing  the  trials  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  Miller, 
D.  D.  London,  1826. 

Pk,ecensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrae,  being  a  Critical  Digest  and  Sy¬ 
noptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  Annotations  on  the  New 
Testament,  exegetical,  philological,  and  doctrinal ;  carefully  collected 
and  condensed  from  the  best  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  so  digested  as  to  form  one  consistent  Body  of  Annotation ;  in  which 
each  portion  is  systematically  attributed  to  its  respective  Author,  and 
the  foreign  matter  translated  into  English.  The  whole  accompanied 
with  a  copious  Body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom¬ 
field,  M.  Vicar  of  Bisbrooke,  in  Rutland,  &:c.  London,  1826. 

The  Laws  respecting  Pews  or  Seats  in  Churches.  Compiled  by  H.  S. 
English,  Attorney.  London,  1826. 

The  Old  Testament,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot’s  Chronicle,  in  His¬ 
torical  and  Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M. 
•A.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  <fcc.  London,  1826. 
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The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  during  tlie 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  By  Henry  Soames,  M,  A.  Rector  of 
Shelley,  Essex.  London. 

The  Connexion  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classical  Ages,  illustra¬ 
ted,  principally  with  a  view  to  Evidence  in  Confirmation  ef  the  Truth 
of  Revealed  Religion.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don. 

This  work  has  been  some  time  before  the  English  public, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  has  not  been  seen  bj  many  of 
our  readers.  We  venture  to  subjoin  an  abstract  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

The  main  scope  and  design  of  the  Author  is  to  point  out  the 
influence  of  Revealed  Religion  (taking  the  term  in  its  widest 
acceptation),  upon  the  History,  Philosophy,  Morality,  Theolo¬ 
gy,  Poetry,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  of  the  ancient  nations  ; — -to 
trace  the  streams  back  to  the  fountain  ; — to  establish  an  indu¬ 
bitable  Connexion  ; — and  to  prove,  that  the  glorious  Light  ori¬ 
ginally  emanated  from  God,  and  diffused  itself  gradually 
throughout  every  region,  modifying  the  views  and  colouring 
the  principles  of  Philosophers,  Poets,  Statesmen,  and  Histo¬ 
rians,  and,  although  in  some  instances  strangely  perverted, 
confirming  the  truth  of  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  Histo¬ 
rians. 

In  the  first  volume,  he  endeavours  to  discover  among  the 
Heathens,  traces  of  the  most  prominent  historical  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Sacred  Writ — the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Man,  the  Fall,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Atone¬ 
ment  for  Sin,  Expiatory  Sacrifices,  Rewards  and  Punish¬ 
ments,  &c.  &.C. 

In  the  second  volume,  he  subjects  the  Classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  a  rigid  examination,  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  indebtedness  to  Revelation,  separating  the  original  from 
(in  his  estimation)  the  borrowed  matter,  with  the  design  of 
proving  “that  the  Hebrews  drank  of  the  fountain,  the  Greeks 
of  the  stream,  and  the  Romans  of  the  pools  or,  as  some  of 
the  Fathers  supposed,  that  “all  the  knowledge  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens  is  a  mere  transfusion  of  revealed  information.” 
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